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SKETCH: OF LORD LYNDHURST—LEADER OF: THE 
3 ‘TORIES IN’ THE HOUSE OF. LORDS;;':, ¥..., 


i acon 
Jouyx Sincieron Corey, now Lord Lyndhurst, was born at Boston, 
in, America, about the year 1770. He was the son of John Copley, a 
Portrait Painter, even at that early period distinguished for his talents: 
Lord ‘Lyndhurst’s mother was. a Miss Clark. Her father was'the Agent 
and Factor ofthe English East India Company, and he exercised this 
employment’ at ‘a time when circumstances rendered it ~ pecutiaily 
dangerous. “ It is scarcely necessary to remind our readers..that, the 
war of separation between England and the United States originated 
in the exaction'of the Tea Duty. It was at Boston that the hopdabe: 
seizing the tea; threw the chests overboard the. vessels recently arrived, 
that they might not pay the tax. The odium entailed upon Mr. Clark, 
during the progress of the war, indaced him to‘emigrate to England, 
at the peace of 1784.. Mr. Copley, the father of Lord Lyodburst,.was 
one of the body of American Loyalists who joitied Mr. Clark in his 
passage toEngland. The success of his counttyman, West=the ‘com! 
panioni and friend of a Sovereign whom his countryhad cast off——thé pa; 
tronised of the great, notwithstanding the coldness'and simplicity of his 
manneérs+—induced Copley to make London hisabéde: His first:ptoceed- 
ing“was'to énter himself a Member of the Academy of Painters ; ‘but in- 
stead (like bis countryman West) of confining himself to historical pieces 
-—sueh for instance as the parting of Heetor and Andromache— Agrip- 
pina lauding. with the ashes of Germanicus-or thé Death of General 
Wolfe, Copley embraced that. branch of the art which recofhmends 
itself, to’ the personal vanity and domestic affections of mankind; '’'F 
talents and quickness soon raised him to. emineneei Possessing more 
of taste ne refinement ;than’ Opie—whoserudé, homely .stvength 
was accompanied by great. deficiency of imagivation more of 
> etrength:than Beechey--who was rather the. painter of ladies than of 
men—it is not wonderful that.the..style of Copley cotimanded Saecess, 
for it deserved it in’a’ great degree. TE oneni) Ai Arnot 
At the period of Risa Qrrival iff Bt , the presept..Lerd 
Lyndhurét-was! in his 14thyeare He wag sori" transferréd‘to-one'éf 
the classical schools in the neighbourheed: of. the metropolis; where he 
received an educatiande:prepare hint-for the University. 
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In 1792, he was entered of Trinity College, Cambridge, within whose 
walls Barrow, Newton, Bentley, and Porson, had imbibed those treasures 
of scientific and classic lore with which they enriched their contempo- 
raries and posterity. Mr. Copley greatly distinguished himself in his 
academical career, and obtained, in the examination for the first degree, 
the high station of Second Wrangler, the Senior Wranglership having 
been conferred on Dr. Butler, afterwards Master of Harrow. When 
the season for contending for Smith’s Mathematical Prize arrived, he 
entered the lists, and succeeded in acquiring the second honour on that 
occasion. To those who are aware what exact and profound mathe- 
matical knowledge is requisite to win even the honour of a Second 
Wrangler, the attainments of Mr. Copley must appear in a respectable 
light. 

A vacancy having occurred soon after this, Mr. Copley was elected 
a Fellow of Trinity College. A Fellowship is accompanied with two 
conditions—the first, that the Fellow must remain unmarried; the second, 
that after seven years, he must take orders or surrender his Fellowship ; 
but Lord Lyndhurst declining to take orders, was obliged to surrender 
his Fellowship within the stated time. 

Returning to London, he entered himself on the Temple Books as a 
Law Student. His father had at this period risen to considerable 
eminence in his profession. He therefore commenced his legal studies 
with those advantages which wealth can so well supply. Mr. Copley 
applied to the study of the Law with considerable assiduity, but he did 


not wholly neglect literature and the world. On the contrary, thinking 
with the poet, that 


“The proper study of mankind is man,” 

he entered into society witha zest and spirit which to some might appear 
too free and unrestrained, but which he happily made subserve in the 
highest degree the objects of his profession. An ordinary intellect 
generally puzzles and pores, day as well as night, over a professional 
subject; but to the superior mind of Copley this excessive toil was 
unnecessary. He mastered in a few hours what it cost the less gifted 
a day to acquire; and thus having the vantage-ground in point of 
celerity, he occupied his evenings in more congenial pursuits than 
drawing declarations in Covenant and Trespass. Besides, the mind 
cannot be always on the stretch—a perpetual tension is alike unfavour- 
able to mind or body. Wearmess, jaded attention, and an imperfect 
and confused comprehension are sure to follow excessive toil. Into this 
error Mr, Copley did not fall. The best part of his mornings were 
spent in a Pieader’s office; but his evenings were devoted to lighter 
and more graceful, but not less useful pursuits, 

In 1800, the future Lord Chancellor was called to the Bar. As a 
Special Pleader, Mr. Copley obtained neither practice nor reputation. 
The eternal repetitions of time and place—the tediousness of iteration of 
the “‘ For that whereas’’—the senseless jargon of ‘‘ force and arms,” 
and ‘* sticks, staves, and stones’—had no charms for a mind instinct 
with masculine power and originality; but the rules of Evidence, and 
the Reports of Barrow and Douglas, containing the decisions of the 
“silver-tongued Murray,” afforded a real delight to an accomplished 


tyro in that Legal Rhetoric of which Lord Mansfield was so perfect a 
master. ; 
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Mr. Copley, therefore, abandoning this by-path of the profession, 
embarked on the Midland Circuit as an “ utter barrister,” continuing 
unnoticed, though not unknown, on his first and second circuit. He 
appeared at Sessions with better success. Here, after a time, he dis- 
tanced most of his competitors, and at length became first the rival of 
and then the successor to the Sessions’ practice of Mr. Sergeant Rough. 
To our legal readers it is unnecessary to state that Sessions’ practice 
is almost invariably followed by Circuit and Town business. It was 
so in the case of Mr. Copley, and to such an extent that he applied in 
1514 or 1815 for the coif, it is believed at the recommendation of Sir 
Samuel Shepherd. 

Mr. Sergeant Copley had remained about two years in the Common 
Pleas with very fair business, but unnoticed by, and indeed unknown 
to, the King’s Ministers. It has been well observed, that success at 
the Bar is generally owing to two things—first, to the actual possession 
of talents, and secondly, to the opportunity for displaying them. 
This opportunity was at length afforded to the subject of this Sketch. 
In the latter part of 1817 Mr. Henry Hunt had called a meeting in 
Spaficlds to pronounce upon the urgent necessity of Parliamentary 
Reform. The meeting, though tumultuous, dispersed from Spafields, 
but several of those who had been present at it proceeded to a shop at 
the end of Holborn, and there attacked the house of agunsmith. The 
house was not only broken into and plundered, but one of the police 
officers present was killed on the spot. An indictment for high treason 
was preferred against several leaders, and amongst others two men of 
the names of Hooper and Preston. After a long and patient hearing 

the prisoners were acquitted. Nor could it have been otherwise; for 
the men accused were not proved to have been parties to the seditious 
act. None of the witnesses could swear that they had seen the 
prisoners take any part in the attack upon or attempted plunder of the 
gunsmith’s shop. Mr. Wetherell (now Sir Charles) and Mr. Copley 
(now Lord Lyndhurst) were the leading counsel engaged for the 
defence. They both greatly distinguished themselves by extraordinary 
zeal and no common ability. Indeed the zeal of Mr. Wetherell far 
outran his discretion. This able, learned, but fantastic Tory, had 
taken some disgust to the Government, probably because he had been 
too long overlooked. The opportunity to abuse them he looked upon 
as a happy God-send. The expression of his bitter feelings was unre- 
strained, and in commenting on the evidence of the spy in the pay of 
Government, he indignantly enlarged with more eloquence than pru- 
dence upon the bad faith of employing such instruments. He vividly 
contrasted the narrow and insidious policy of a Government upheld by 
spies, with the high and generous volitions of a sway based on the 
broad basis of popular affections. Lord Liverpool, who was in court, 
considered that Mr. Wetherell had gone beyond his duty as an advo- 
cate, to make an attack on the Ministry of which he was the head. 
Mr. Copley, who watched with eagle eye the fluctuating expression of 
the Premier, with the ready instinct of genius perceived the mistake of 
his colleague, and determined to avoid falling into a like error. Whea 
he rose he addressed himself to the evidence only, with that peculiar 
calmness, perspicuity, and force, by which he is so pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished. Divesting himself of all imprudent warmth, he forbore to 
assail the general measures of the Ministry, but confined himself 
3Kn2 
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merely to the case in hand, which he treated with a professional dex- 
terity rarely equalled and never surpassed. The satisfaction of Lord 
Liverpool was the more visibly expressed, inasmuch as he had been 
stung by the sharp acerbity of Mr. Wetherell. Henceforth the promo- 
tion of Sergeant Copley was considered certain. 

The Government were at this juncture greatly in want of such a 
man. Sir Samuel Shepherd, the friend and patron of Mr. Copley, 
was afflicted with an unhappy deafness, which rendered his Parlia- 
mentary efforts of no avail; and Sir Thomas Gifford, the Solicitor- 
General, was most obnoxious to the House, from the vulgar petulancy 
of his manners, and the narrow and special-pleader view which he 
took of every question, whether of legal or general import. Like most 
industrious men with one engrossing idea, Gifford was of an indomi- 
table loquacity, rendered doubly insufferable by a petulant and self- 
sufficient air. Struck with the manly intrepidity and lucid force of 
Mr. Copley, Lord Liverpool determined to promote him on the first 
fitting occasion. Nor was the apace | long wanting; for Sir 
Samuel Shepherd (whose deafness had now hecome painful to himself, 
and unpleasant to all who had officially to approach him) was glad to 
accept a seat on the Scotch Bench, first, for his own personal con- 
venience, and secondly, as being the means of promoting his most 
intimate friend, the subject of this Sketch. Hereupon the Solicitor- 
General Gifford became Attorney-General, and Mr. Copley was 
appointed Solicitor-General. This latter nomination gave equal 
satisfaction to the Bar and the public; for although but a few years 
before the now Solicitor-General was known not only to entertain but 
to profess openly Ultra-Republican opinions—opinions certainly dis- 
avowed and disrelished then as now by almost the whole Bar—still so 
great a favourite was he, partly from his high talents—but greatly, 
also, from his frank and social disposition—-that these blots—for blots 
they were in the estimation of his brethren—in his political character 
were overlooked, and his compeers rejoiced not only in the advance- 
ment of a man of real talent, but of one who was universally esteemed 
what our Gallic neighbours call wn bon enfant, or good fellow. It 
certainly was an appointment little expected by the recipient, six 
months before he was nominated, and as little dreamed of by the 
public at large. 

Mr. Copley, hitherto a bachelor, now determined to become a Bene- 
dict. His familiar intimacy with Sir Samuel Shepherd brought him 
into contact with the worthy knight's niece, the young and blooming 
widow of Colonel Thomas, who was killed at Waterloo in a month after 
his marriage. We have heard it said that there was some connexion 
or relationship between Sir Samuel Shepherd and Mr. Copley. The 
fact, however, is not so. Risen from a comparatively humble station 
by talent and indastry, Sir Samuel always felt a pleasure and pride in 
patronizing merit. The father of Sir Samuel was a silversmith. His 
son, having been educated at St. Paul’s, was bound to his father’s trade, 
and would probably have continued behind the counter all his life, had 
not his eldest sister married Mr. Runnington, afterwards Sergeant 
Runnington. Runnington persuaded his brother-in-law to enter one 
of the Inns of Court. His subsequent success justified this change of 
vocation ; for in process of time he became Solicitor-General, Attorney- 
General, and Chief Baron of Scotland. The other sister of Sir Samue! 
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married a Mr. Burnsford, a factor of Basinghall Street; and the issus 
of this union was Miss Burnsford, first Mrs. Thomas, and afterwards 
Lady Lyndhurst. 

An affair occurred soon after Mr. Copley’s appointment which excited 
the kingdom from one end to the other. We allude to the prosecution, 
by Bill of Pains and Penalties, of Queen Caroline. The general and 
indiscriminate popular sympathy excited in behalf of a woman, generally 
considered oppressed, was only equalled by the opposite feeling of 
odium and unpopularity of which accusers, managers, and counsel, 
with one exception, were alike the victims. That exception was found 
in the person of Sir John Copley, the Solicitor-General, who had the 
rare good fortune to perform his duty to the Crown without offending 
the prejudices of the people. There was a directness, a manliness, and 
an ability in his observations, a reliance upon the main and str@ng 
features of his case, and an avoidance of nauseousness and unseemly 
details, which evinced not only great good sense, but a proper taste. 
This bearing appeared in more advantageous relief when contrasted 
with the offensive garrulity and petulant personality of the Attorney- 
General, Gifford. 

The Government was now s0 well satisfied with the conduct of Sir 
John Copley, and with the daily and increasing proof of his talents, 
both in and out of the House—they were so assured of his tact, dis- 
cretion, and manliness, that Lord Liverpool eagerly sought the op- 
portunity to advance him to still higher honours. A second fair oc- 
casion—the happy result of chance—presented itself for this advance- 
ment. In the year 1823, Sir Robert Dallas resigned the office of 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, and was succeeded by the Attorney- 
General, Sir R. Gifford. The Solicitor-General now became At- 
torney-General. 


Having attained this high rank, Copley naturally aspired to become 
the representative of Cambridge. At the general election in 1826, the 
Ex-fellow of Trinity presented himself to his old 4/ma Mater. Justly 
proud of her pupil, Cambridge returned him to Parliament, a choice 
which reflected equal credit on both parties. But greater honours were 
yet in store for the fortunate aspirant. In a very few months Lord 
Gifford died suddenly at Dover, leaving that grand prize, the Rolls, 
vacant. It was soon within the hands of the fortunate Copley; and 
the public and the profession now alike saw that the reversion of the 
Chancellorship was almost within the grasp of the successful Bostonian. 

Independently of the high professional distinction and emolument 
which the Rolls conferred, they had yet in the eyes of their possessor 
another advantage. As Master of the Rolls he could still sit in Parlia- 
ment, and further subserve himself by his political talents and party 
connexions—with the road open towards the highest political and 
legal advancement. With these views and objects Sir John Copley 
still continued to hold his seat in the lower House. 

The Cabinet, hitherto divided by common consent on one great 
question, had now begun to exhibit the struggles of each separate 
section forascendancy. The influence of Lord Liverpool inclined to the 
more liberal party of his pupil, Mr. Canning, in preference to that of 
the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert, then Mr. Peel. It was 
generally believed by the public, and indeed it is said Mr. Canning 
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had Sir John Copley’s own express assurance of the fact—that the 
Master of the Rolls would lean towards his party, and had actually 
promised him to speak and vote in favour of the Catholic question. 
But the prejudices of the King, who as he became feeble in body, 
seemed to cling with all the pertinacity of his father to that father’s 
prejudices—and the expectancy of the Seals, deemed dependent on 
Anti-catholic opinions, induced the feeble resolves of the Master of the 
Rolls to fade away before the rays of royal favour and promotion. In 
a word, the Mace, Purse, and Train, seemed to be more the incidents 
of Anti-catholic, than of Pro-catholic opinions; and Sir John de- 
livered himself “* wigged and gowned,” and with “ excellent emphasis 
and good discretion”—at least for his own interest—of that memorable 
pamphlet of Dr. Philpotts, whose periods derived new force from clear, 
for@ible, and on this oceasion, vehement declamation. All this while 
Canning sat appalled on the Treasury Bench. It wasclear this speech 
came on him as a thunderbolt. Instead of finding in the Master of 
the Rolls an ally, he discovered a hot and vigorous opponent. 

It has been objected to Sir John, that no part of this speech was 
original—that it was not only a mere delivery of the arguments and 
illustrations, but in most places of the very phrases of Dr. Philpotts. 
There is no doubt some truth in this, but not to the extent contended 
for by the depreciators of Sir John Copley. The arguments of Dr. 
Philpotts were already before the world in all the ‘* permanency of 
print” —they were distinguished no doubt by boldness and dexterity, 
and embodied in phrases of great point, force, and eloquence—but still 
they were launched forth as public property, and Sir John Copley only 
showed his discrimination and judgment in availing himself of the best 
topics of reasonin® as yet afforded on that particular side. Voltaire 
remarks that a good thing well applied is in itself a proof of originality, 
and if this doctrine be tenable, where is the justice of those reproaches 
which take away all the merit in this instance from the Master of the 
Rolls? It is in truth the common practice of all men to stamp the 
sterling ore of other minds with their own mark. They thus in a measure 
become sponsors for the opinion ; they endorse the exchangeable com- 
modity of thought with the sanction of their approbation, and it be- 
comes current in the high market of the world. In such sort, Mira- 
beau acted by Dumont, Raynal, and others; and in such sort Sir 
John Copley acted, too, by Dr. Philpotts. No one will doubt that Lord 
Lyndhurst could have composed as able a pamphlet as the now Bishop 
of Exeter’s, had he given his thoughts and time to the subject ; but 
finding the pamphlet ready made, he adopted the opinions therein con- 
tained as his own—varying here and there the dress to suit the taste of 
his audience. What should we say of the hypercritic who objected to 
Mr. Canning’s speech on Free Trade, because Mr. Huskisson had 
furnished the facts? or to some of his efforts on Foreign Policy, wherein 
all the facts and stipulations of treaties bearing on the question were 
strung together by the joint aids of his private secretary, and the clerks 
in the Foreign Office ? 

Upon the melancholy illness of Lord Liverpool, Mr. Canning was 
authorized to form a Ministry. Sir John Copley, at the express desire 
of the King, and on the recommendation of Lord Eldon, was appointed 
Chancellor. The suspicion that Dr. Philpott’s pamphlet was spoken 
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with a view to the Seals, now strongly intruded itself on the public 
mind, but the profession, nevertheless, hailed the appointment of an 
able and clear-headed man, madlgré his political “‘ many sidedness” (to 
borrow a word from the German), to the highest legal office, 

During the short administration of Mr. Canning—during the almost 
as brief sway of Lord Goderich, now Earl Ripon—during the more 
lengthened sojourn in office of his Grace of Wellington—Lord Lynd- 
hurst continued to preside at the head of the judicial institutions of the 
country. Jf his reign over the law was not distinguished by brilliant 
or searching reforms, it was at least illustrated by temperate and con- 
sistent improvements. In the House of Lords he played no mad 
gambols—in his Court he was gentlemanly and urbane to all. Ofa 
cheerful and social disposition—but yet of a severe simplicity of taste 
and enjoyment—of persevering labour and continuous application— 
he could still relax in the proper season, and when at the head of the 
law, he felt a pleasure and a pride in dispensing an elegant hospitality 
to the Bar, without distinction of sect or party. In bis Court he ad- 
ministered justice with surprising correctness and celerity, considering 
that he had been all his life a Common-Law Lawyer; but to say that 
he was as exact and profound an Equity Pleader as Lord Eldon, would 
be supreme undeserved praise. He possessed, however, in perfec- 
tion, qualities and talents which Lord Eldon altogether wanted. He 
had, in the highest degree, mental intrepidity; Lord Eldon was 
timorous and hesitating. His judgment was equally quick, solid, and 
decisive ; Lord Eldon’s was clouded and perplexed by vain and subtle 
doubts. His legal diction was strong, clear, and vivid, equally dis- 
tinguished by concentration and clearness; Lord Eldon’s judicial 
decisions were, no doubt, fall of placid dignity, and unpretending 
beauty of style, but they were always too diiluse, and occasionally it 
must be owned tediously verbose. As Speaker of the House of Lords, 
there could be no comparison between the two men; and as little 
between them as private members of a great social community. 

The ascendancy of Lord Grey, in 1830, again changed the fortunes of 
Lord Lyndhurst. The Times newspaper tried hard and commendably 
that he should retain the Seals, for he was, without doubt, the fittest 
man in the empire to hold them; but a malign star was uppermost, 
and this able public servant was cast upon the Exchequer, where he 
presides, with a dignity and ability, unparalleled since the days of 
Mansfield. In this opinion, suitors and solicitors, the bar and the 
public, unanimously-concur. 

As a Parliamentary speaker, Lord Lyndhurst takes a very high rank, 
His tall, commanding, and not inelegant figure—his clear, flashing eye, 
full of concentrated power, blended with arch playfulness—his pallid 
bloodless countenance, his clear sonorous voice, and expressively mali- 
cious mouth, are among the chief external requisites which Nature has 
afforded him. But he has that “‘ within which passeth show.” No 
man is gifted with a more powerful or vivid stream of thought. His 
words follow each other with matchless force, order, dignity, and 
beauty. His conceptions are as clear as amber, and his expression of 
thought as felicitous and nervous as the thought itself. His logic is the 
perfection of reason. He has never uttered an incomplete or ambi- 
guous sentence. He uses neither hard or obsolete words, and is never 
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polysyllabie or periphrastic, like certain legal pedagogues in high 
places. In illustration, however, he is greatly deficient. He can 
hardly be said to have a touch of imagination ; and if he have any, it 
is cold, frigid, and unpoetic. It should seem that Dame Nature is 
rarely bountiful in manifold gifts. Where she bestows the highest 
reasoning faculties, and the most solid judgment, she seldom confers a 
playful or inventive fancy. 

The Chief Baron is a man “ most cunning of fence ;” no one pre- 
serves a more constant attention, or more avoids precipitation and 
passion. If he has no argument, he objects toa word If the ques- 
tion is embarrassed, he frees it from all doubtful terms with exquisite 
skill, and having untied the knot of sophistry, limits the matter in de- 
bate to its special extent. He is of rare subtlety and craft. He 
makes no concession without the narrowest restriction ; and he takes 
none without improving it to his purpose, by the broadest extension 
which even a forced construction will bear. He has much method, 
but he conceals it; he is often in extremes, but he always disclaims 
them. He is always candid enough to allow great weight to an argu- 
ment when he can answer it most triumphantly; and to make an 
argument of an epithet when it has been used unjustly by his oppo- 
neut. He has the great merit to come at once to his subject. He 
seldom troubles you with a two-column preface, after the manner of 
others who shall be nameless. Not being imaginative himself, he deals 
most rigidly with tropes and metaphors. He strips the doll of its 
tawdry finery, and behold it is all paint and plaster of Paris. He can 
multiply divisions and distinctions, when it serves him, to the end of the 
chapter. No man puts his arguments more forcibly, or levels his 
innuendos with more deadly delicacy. He carefully avoids all profes- 
sional phrases, and uniformly speaks when sober and apart from the 
influence of wine. No man enjoys the pleasures of the table and 
of society more, but he never insults the Lords by either habitual or 
occasional inebriety. In a word, he is the clearest, the readiest, and 
perhaps, take him for all in all, the soundest headed man in England. 
He is certainly one of the best lawyers, and assuredly the very best 
judge. For clear and perfect formation of sentences, for soundness of 
argument, and depth of judgment, he has no equal on the bench or off 
it. Nature has made him all but a genius; and practice, education, 


and self-culture, have given him a high ‘ vantage-ground above all 
his fellows.” 


LORD LYNDHURST. 








Courr anp Country Lire. 


AMBITION, loving to be gay, and to fawn, has been a gallantry looked upon as 
having something in it of the livery; and husbandry, or the country way of life, 
though of a grosser spinning, as the best stuff of a commonwealth. A common- 
wealth, consisting but of one city, would, doubtless, be stormy, in regard that 
ambition would be every man’s trade; but where it consists of a country, the 
plough in the hands of the owner, finds him a better calling, and produces the 
most innocent and steady genius of a commonwealth.—Harrington. 





























ON THE INTERNAL INTERCOURSE AND TRAFFIC 
IN CIVILIZED STATES. 





A HIGHLY interesting Volume on this subject has been put into our 
hands by its able and estimable author, Mr. Thomas Grahame, son of 
the venerable Lord Provost of Glasgow, which contains so much im- 
portant matter connected with the topic of which it treats, that we shall 
avail ourselves largely of its pages to assist in drawing public attention 
to its contents. We have read the Volume through, with the attention 
it deserves, and think its conclusions irresistible. We shall content 
ourselves for the present, however, with merely opening the subject in 
the author’s own words ; and leaving the introductory part to make its 
own impression, follow it up in some subsequent Number with more 
ample illustrations, and more minute details. 

Before entering on the consideration of a subject, so important to 
the civilization, whether moral or political, of mankind, as that of 
‘Inland or internal communication and intercourse,” it may be proper 
to call the attention of the reader to the extent and importance of the 
great whole, of which the subject to be treated forms only a depart- 
ment. This whole, which embraces not only the general intercourse of 
mankind, taken collectively, as inhabitants of the globe, and placed 
there for mutual aid and improvement, but also the communication 
established by men between the habitable and uninhabitable portions 
of this globe, in search of commodities or necessaries, applicable to the 
wants and necessities of themselves and their fellow-men, is limited, 
by the extent of the globe alone, and the millions which inhabit its 
opposite hemispheres; while its subdivisions embrace the minutest 
portions of that globe, and the intercourse between the pettiest fractions 
of its inhabitants. 


An adequate discussion of this important subject would require 
volumes devoted to the illustration, whether of the benefits and bless- 
ings it has already bestowed on mankind, or of the prospective benefits 
and blessings which may be expected from its future development. 

It is, no doubt, humiliating and melancholy to reflect on the mon- 
strous extent of human wickedness and misery, which corresponds with 
the first advances of mankind, in a path which was intended for their 
amelioration and improvement. The only existing traces we have of 
ancient roads, the first attempt at the improvement and establishment 
of land communication and intercourse, are of those formed for the 
purposes of military operations, as a means of completing and perpetua- 
ting conquest and violence, or of retaining the inhabitants of conquered 
countries in subjection. Our first notices of the attempts to establish 
water communication and intercourse by sea voyages, and the use of 
vessels, are little different from what we might expect to find recorded 
in the memoirs of pirates and freebooters. 


When, in tracing the advance of general communication, we come 
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to consider the first effects of the greatest step hitherto made towards 
the establishment of universal intercourse, in the discovery of the 
western world by Columbus, and the extension of his discoveries by 
subsequent adventurers, we feel almost inclined to question the advan- 
tages of any step which tends to widen or extend human intercourse. 
That a discovery, bestowing so much benefit and happiness cn man- 
kind, should have been productive of such enormous misery to the 
inhabitants of the new world, and of such detestable guilt and cruelty, 
as stained the conduct of the discoverers; that it should have been 
accompanied with the extermination of entire tribes and nations of the 
aboriginal inhabitants, by the swords of the discoverers, or by the in- 
troduction among them of the vices and diseases of civilized nations ; 
that this splendid discovery should, moreover, have given rise to the 
greatest curse, war excepted, which blots the history of modern nations ; 
i mean the establishment and prosecution of the African slave-trade : 
these considerations, I say, might almost tempt us to deprecate every 
invention or improvement which tends to promote the contact of man 
with his fellows. 

But impressions of this cast can have no more than a very fleeting 
existence in reasonable minds. We have only to compare the partial 
evils with the universal benefits of the extension of general intercourse, 
to be convinced that the former are mere shades in the picture. The 
degree of happiness and civilization already existing in the United 
States of America, and the boundless prospect of future improvement, 
in that almost inexhaustible country, setting aside the benefits which 
it has already bestowed, and must hereafter confer, in its intercourse 
with the other portions of the globe, may, I think, be fairly considered 
as outweighing all the miseries consequent on its first discovery. 

For the credit of human nature, let us also believe, that the enor- 
mities committed by the first discoverers of America, and the almost 
equally criminal tolerance, with which their actions were regarded by 
their contemporaries, have arisen not so much from peculiar incurable 
depravity in the disposition of men, as from the existing prejudices and 
errors of the age in which they lived, and from that limited capacity, 
which, in spite of reason, compels us to allow to distance of time and 
space an unmerited and unjustifiable influence on our moral sensibili- 
ties, and our estimates of moral action. From the limited range of 
our faculties, distance of time and distance of place, necessarily enter, 
more largely than we are always ready to admit, into the interest we 
feel in, and the judgments we form of, human conduct. 

Nor is this all: the conduct of men, and our judgments of that 
conduct, are powerfully biassed by circumstances, which in no way 
alter the moral nature of actions. The indiscriminate conflagration 
and plunder of a fortified town, and massacre of its inhabitants, are 
viewed in very different lights, if perpetrated by the same men, under 
the circumstances of resistance, and of non-resistance. In the first 
case, these are regarded as matter indeed of melancholy, but yet of 
blameless occurrence, among civilized nations; and in the other they 
are considered as conduct worthy only of barbarians and savages. 

In short, we find invariably, that the characters of men are not im- 
proved by the necessity they are under of habitually undergoing severe 
hardships, or encountering great risks; and that the consideration of 
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the sufferings of the parties, undergoing these hardships and risks, ob- 
literates or extenuates their crimes and outrages in the eyes of their 
fellow-men; and thus saps or destroys the strongest moral check 
society possesses for controlling the indulgence of human vices and 
passions. 

When we apply these observations to the conduct of the first dis- 
coverers of the unknown and distant countries before mentioned, and to 
the toleration and, indeed, approbation of this conduct, by the societies 
of men whence these adventurers issued, we shall see that, though not 
to be justified, the conduct of these men may at least be extenuated ; 
and we may safely say, that one ofthe greatest blessings derived from 
the extension and improvement of general communication is, that con- 
duct and scenes, so much to be deprecated, would now, supposing 
similar discoveries to be practicable, and to be accomplished, neither be 
exhibited nor attempted by the discoverers, nor tolerated, for an in- 
stant, by the societies whence they issued. 

The improvements effected in the speed, safety, and ease of com 
municaticn with distant countries, have not operated a greater alteration 
im our ideas of time and space, and the consequent interests we feel in, 
and judgments we form of, the conduct of men visiting or residing in 
distant countries, than they have a change and improvement on the 
character of the voyagers themselves. 

What may be the effects of further and progressive improvements 
no one can say; but, if we judge of the future by the past, the prospect 
is, perhaps, the most cheering in which the philanthropist can indulge. 

Civilization cannot be restrained or confined: it is essentially ex- 
pansive and reciprocating. No country can make a step in its paths, 
by internal exertion, or external acquisition, without communicating a 
portion of the benefits obtained, not only to its own inhabitants, but to 
every surrounding country. 

If it is to the old world that we owe the discovery and resources of 
the new---the greatest advance ever made in the extension of the 
sphere of human intercourse—it is to the new world that we owe the 
greatest improvement ever accomplished in the means of carrying on 
this intercourse, and extending its avenues. 

Unsuccessfully attempted, and abandoned as chimerical, in the 
old—steam navigation owes its successful introduction to the genius 
and industry of the new world; in the most civilized and flourishing 
portion of which, it has become almost the universal mode of inter- 
course and communication. 

By the introduction of this wonderful combination of machinery, a 
bond of union and civilization is formed between countries, which, ac- 
cording to our old ideas, we considered as naturally separated ; and 
old boundaries and lines of separation are conve into the firmest 
chains of connexion. 

The establishment of the enormous line of steam navigation now exe 
isting on the river Mississippi and its adjoining strcams, is, and will 
continue to be, a connecting tie and a mutual bond of intercourse, 
happiness, and peace, between the countries of North America, stronger 
than could be maintained by all the fleets and standing armies of the 
world. Each year sees the links of this chain increased in extent and 

strength: and, founded as it is on the basis of mutual necessity and 
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accommodation, we may hope it will exist forever. This great river, 
which for centuries formed the boundary of separation between hostile 
and barbarous tribes, and which, to the first band of more civilized ad- 
venturers, appeared as a boundary set up by nature to separate states 
and nations, and was by them applied as a line of demarcation between 
their jarring claims, and of separation between their hostile followers, 
has become, by the introduction, on its bosom, of steam navigation, the 
great centre artery, of the intercourse and commerce of North America ; 
and the assured bond of union and friendship among the millions of 
men which already inhabit,—and the countless millions, which, in 
time, may be expected to arise, along the almost unlimited course of 
that great inland water rout and its dependencies. 

The expansion or extension of this splendid invention, from the con- 
fined and inland water of the new world, to the seas and oceans of the 
old, has been accompanied with improvements which have extended 
intercourse and communication in a degree equal, if not superior, to 
what has been accomplished by its introduction in America: and bold 
must be the man who would venture to point out the extent of new 
routes and communications destined to be subjected to the humanizing 
effects of this grand engine of civilization.* 

Innumerable, indeed, are the particular instances that might be em- 
ployed to illustrate the mighty effects of general communication. 
There is scarcely a necessary or a luxury which civilized nations enjoy, 
the origin of which cannot be traced to general communication. It 
would be irrelevant to the present inquiry to enter further into parti- 
culars ; for the question of general intercourse and communication 
among the inhabitants of the globe, throughout the continents and 
countries into which it is divided, is not to be resolved by any partial 
statement of effects : it must be considered and resolved on one general 
principle, dependent on the answer to one simple question ; viz., ‘* is 
the extension and improvement of general traffic and intercourse, 
beneficial, or hurtful, to the civilization and happiness of mankind ?” 
I believe there is but one answer which can be given to this question, 
by any person whose education and talents entitle his opinion to any 
weight. 

There are, no doubt, many persons who would modify the answer ; 
in order, as they think, to adapt it to the situation of particular coun- 
tries: but the first point to be determined is the general principle ; and 
that once fixed, let us keep in mind, that while the principle, like an 
axiom in mathematics, remains for ever correct, and while followed, 
leads us on, in a safe and sure path, towards the end we have in view, 
each deviation from it, however plausible and expedient it may be 





* Within these few months a light iron steamer has been built, and has commenced 
plying on the river Loire between Nantes and Angers, When without any cargo, the 
steamer in question draws, with engine, coals, water in boiler, &c., between five and 
six inches of water ; and, with ninety passengers, and luggage on board, she draws 
about eight inches water. The length of the steamer is about 80 French feet, the 
breadth about 11 feet. This boat has plied between Nantes and Angers for the last two 
months, beginning when the heavier boats were compelled to cease. The Loire has 
seldom been so low as last April, the depth of water on some of the sand-banks not 
exceeding six inches ; and yet the light iron steamer has passed the banks with ease. 
It may be asked, what amount of new water routes has this improved boat opened up 
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made to appear, is contrary to sound policy, and leads us into a path 
where we are without any light to guide us; and every step we make 
in which, being a sacrifice of principle to expediency, must eventually 
be retraced. 

The adage “ Ce n'est que le premier pas qui coite,” though gene- 
rally applied to deviations from private moral principle, applies no- 
where with such force as in the case of free intercourse. The first step, 
in restricting free communication and intercourse, infallibly leads to 
others, by sapping general confidence and belief in the true principle, 
and forcing us to look through a distorted medium. 

No doubt, in most old countries, from original faults of the gover- 
nors or the governed, in the adoption of erroneous political or com- 
mercial principles, and the unsound and diseased state of the political 
and commercial institutions of these countries, consequent on the 
adoption of such faulty principles, the bare idea of a system of free 
communication and intercourse will awaken feelings of alarm. Free 
and unrestricted traffic and intercourse are so intimately interwoven 
with the extension of free and unrestricted commerce, of the free and 
unrestricted exercise of religion, the diffusion of general knowledge and 
of liberal political institutions, that it will ever be viewed with jealousy 
and fear, not merely by narrow-minded and bigoted men, but by men 
of enlightened and cultivated understandings ; whose views and judg- 
ments are biassed by their interests, in favour of the continuation of 
the old system, or their dread of the effects of a changetoanew. This 
class of men, who are both numerous and powerful, are unluckily, too 
much blinded by their interests and fears, to contemplate the dangers 
always consequent on the violation of a principle, and thus become 
authors of consequences they never contemplated. 

In Britain, where the opposition of the parties to general intercourse 
and communication has been chiefly felt, and manifested in their suc- 
cessful rejection of the principles of free trade, this opposition has been 
attended with effects which the parties in question never desired, nor 
even imagined, and particularly hurtful to the most important and 
numerous portion of their own body. The successful opposition of 
the British landed interest, supported by the other opponents of free 
trade, to the establishment of a free and unfettered trade in corn, has, 
no doubt, greatly impeded the extension of British external traffic and 
intercourse; and to this extent of injury to the country, the landed 
proprietors are probably reconciled, believing it to be compensated 
by the benefits resulting to the British agricultural interests, which they 
represent. 

But the effects of this conduct of the British landed proprietors is 
not limited, as they intended, to a partial obstruction of British external 
traffic and intercourse; its effects have been still more injurious to 
British inland traffic and intercourse, a matter to them of vital im- 
portance. The effect of the British corn laws has been, first, the stop- 
page of the extension and improvement of British inland intercourse 
and communication, when advancing in a course in the highest degree 
advantageous to the landed interest, by occasioning a great and in- 
creasing demand for agricultural produce ; and, secondly, to force the 
tide of extension and improvement of British inland communication 
into acourse (the substitution of mechanical for animal motive power), 
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which bids fair to inflict a much more serious injury on the interests of 
the British landholder, than that which he expects to guard against by 
the corn laws,—by greatly diminishing the present consumption, and 
closing a great source of future demand for agricultural produce. 
These hurtful effects of the corn laws on British inland communication, 
will be more fully developed hereafter, when we come to consider the 
question of animal and mechanical motive power generally, as respects 
inland communication, and particularly, as respects the various modes 
of carrying on this communication. It is sufficient here to say that, 
besides doubling the ordinary charges of communication and convey- 
ance,* and, of course, diminishing enormously, the amount of all British 
intercourse carried on by animal power, these laws act directly asa 
premium, given by the landed interest, for the encouragment of the 
introduction and employment of mechanical, in place of animal power ; 
for the substitution of a power fed by untaxed coal, in place of a power 
fed on taxed corn. The effect of the corn laws, has been already, to 
supersede the employment of men and horses, in many situations 
where, but for those laws, they would still be in active and increasing 
employment and demand; and to cause our artisans and labourers 
to emigrate, and export themselves in search of that cheap food which 
they are not permitted to import and consume at home.t Such are, 
and will invariably be found to be, the result of every substitution 
of measures based on expediency, in place of measures founded on 
principle. 

Having thus briefly adverted to the subject of general communica- 
tion, aud stated the principles that seem properly applicable to its 
consideration, we shall proceed to the investigation of the particular 
department of the subject to be treated of in this inquiry—* inland 
traffic and intercourse, particularly as respects Great Britain, and 
generally, as respects civilized states and appropriated countries.” 

Before entering on this interesting inquiry, it is proper to draw the 
attention of the reader to the circumstance, that this most important 
subject, the best and fittest mode of improving and extending the 
benefits of artificial inland intercourse and communication, never 
meets with due consideration, until it is almost impossible to obtain the 
full benefits of thought and deliberation. It is in countries, as in 
large towns, the benefits and advantages of direct and well-arranged 
streets and communications are not appreciated, until it becomes diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to obtain them. The appropriation of lands by 
individuals, the formation of inconvenient and faulty lines of commu- 





* In many paits of France, with inferior roads and heavy coaches, travellers are 
carried at the rate of about seven miles per hour, stoppages included, and at an aver- 
age charge under one penny per mile; and yet, in France, there is a duty on the 
import of corn, and a ‘‘tax on travelling and intercourse.” ‘There are, certainly, no 
turnpike tolls; but allowing, on the one hand, for tolls, and also for greater speed, 
and, on the other, for the lighter coaches, and superior horses and roads of Britain, 1 
do not think it too much to say, that the charges on turnpike-road travelling might, 
were the corn-tax abolished, be reduced to an average not much exceeding one penny 
per mile for each passenger, the speed being nine miles per hour. 

+ To these laws, chiefly, may be attributed the wretched state of the hand-loom 
weavers, Beautiful as is the invention of the loom moved by mechanical power, 
there can be no doubt that it owes its extension mainly to the operation of the corn 


laws on the taxed hand-loom weaver, The animal machine subsists on taxed corn, 
the mechanical on untaxed coal, 
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nication, and the ~ interest, which the various portions of a settled 
community have, in the maintenance of these faulty lines, render the 
formation of new lines, or the improvement of old lines of communi- 
cation, a matier of great difficulty. The consideration of these ob- 
stacles is, besides, apt to influence our minds, and in no slight degree 
to perplex our thoughts, when entering on the first steps of an inquiry 
like the present, and endeavouring to lay down the proper general 
principles which ought to be adopted in the formation, appropriation, 
and management, of the lines of communication of any particular 
country. 

To arrive at and delineate good general principles, on which to base 
a right system of internal intercourse and. communication, we must 
therefore abstract our minds from all regard to private rights or pro- 
perty,* and suppose the case of a country unsettled and unappro- 
priated, but with a municipal head or government, organized, and 
prepared for the purposes of allocation and appropriation of its terri- 
tories, among the future settlers or inhabitants; a condition of things 
the very reverse of what we behold in civilized countries, where settle- 
ment, appropriation, and government all precede regular internal inter- 
course, and all attempts at its regulation. 

The conduct of the government in such a situation would resemble, 
on an enlarged scale, the conduct of a prudent, well-advised individual 
proprietor, about to lay out and form a town, in a situation, convenient 
and fit for such a purpose. The first step of the individual in this case 
would be, to have a plan and survey executed, furnishing himself and 
future locatories ‘ith every necessary information as to levels, &c., 
whereby to lay out the streets, squares, markets, and quays; keeping 
in view, while so doing, the probable increase of inhabitants, manu- 
factures, and traffic, and the probable effects and consequences of such 
increase ; and when this was accomplished, and not till then, would the 
appropriation commence. . 

In laying out the town the utmost care and attention would be ex- 
erted, to secure to the inhabitants, as a body, and to each separate 
portion of individuals the best accesses of intercourse with each other, 
and the different quarters in which they were located, and also to the 
public markets, quays, and avenues of the town; and obligations 
would be inserted in their proprietary grants or title-deeds, in con- 
templation of general or public improvements, suitable to, and to be 
regulated by, the opinions and views of the great ver of proprietors 
and inhabitants, in order to facilitate the execution of such improve- 
ments, and to prevent their obstruction by private avarice, jealousy, or 
folly. In this way, with the strictest regard to the rights of private 
property, the future and progressing interests of the community col- 
lectively, and in its various subdivisions, would be roe soe protected ; 
by being placed under the management of proper and responsible 
guardians. No partial and comparatively private management of 
matters, in which the community were deeply and generally interested, 
would be permitted; and no appropriation by individuals, of public 
rights would be tolerated. The streets and avenues of the town, would 
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* Private interest, and private property, must always give place to public utility ; 
but ought never to give place to another private interest, though tLe interest assumes 
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which bids fair to inflict a much more serious injury on the interests of 
the British landholder, than that which he expects to guard against by 
the corn laws,—by greatly diminishing the present consumption, and 
closing a great source of future demand for agricultural produce. 
These hurtful effects of the corn laws on British inland communication, 
will be more fully developed hereafter, when we come to consider the 
question of animal and mechanical motive power generally, as respects 
inland communication, and particularly, as respects the various modes 
of carrying on this communication. It is sufficient here to say that, 
besides doubling the ordinary charges of communication and convey- 
ance,* and, of course, diminishing enormously, the amount of all British 
intercourse carried on by animal power, these laws act directly as a 
premium, given by the landed interest, for the encouragment of the 
introduction and employment of mechanical, in place of animal power ; 
for the substitution of a power fed by untaxed coal, in place of a power 
fed on taxed corn. The effect of the corn laws, has been already, to 
supersede the employment of men and horses, in many situations 
where, but for those laws, they would still be in active and increasing 
employment and demand; and to cause our artisans and labourers 
to emigrate, and export themselves in search of that cheap food which 
they are not permitted to import and consume at home.t Such are, 
and will invariably be found to be, the result of every substitution 
of measures based on expediency, in place of measures founded on 
principle. 

Having thus briefly adverted to the subject of general communica- 
tion, and stated the principles that seem properly applicable to its 
consideration, we shall proceed to the investigation of the particular 
department of the subject to be treated of in this inquiry— inland 
traffic and intercourse, particularly as respects Great Britain, and 
generally, as respects civilized states and appropriated countries,” 

Before entering on this interesting inquiry, it is proper to draw the 
attention of the reader to the circumstance, that this most important 
subject, the best and fittest mode of improving and extending the 
benefits of artificial inland intercourse and communication, never 
meets with due consideration, until it is almost impossible to obtain the 
full benefits of thought and deliberation. It is in countries, as in 
large towns, the benefits and advantages of direct and well-arranged 
streets and communications are not appreciated, until it becomes diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to obtain them. The appropriation of lands by 
individuals, the formation of inconvenient and faulty lines of commu- 





* In many pa:ts of France, with inferior roads and heavy coaches, travellers are 
carried at the rate of about seven miles per hour, stoppages included, and at an aver- 
age charge under one penny per mile; and yet, in France, there is a duty on the 
import of corn, and a ‘‘tax on travelling and intercourse.” There are, certainly, 20 
turnpike tolls; but allowing, on the one hand, for tolls, and also for greater : 
and, on the other, for the lighter coaches, and superior horses and roads of Britain, 1 
do not think it too much to say, that the charges on turnpike-road travelling might, 
were the corn-tax abolished, be reduced to an average not much exceeding one penny 
per mile for each passenger, the speed being nine miles per hour. 

+ To these laws, chiefly, may be attributed the wretched state of the hand-loom 
weavers, Beautiful as is the invention of the loom moved by mechanical power, 
there can be no doubt that it owes its extension mainly to the operation of the corn 
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nication, and the rs interest, which the various portions of a settled 
community have, in the maintenance of these faulty lines, render the 
formation of new lines, or the improvement of old lines of communi- 
cation, a matier of great difficulty. The consideration of these ob- 
stacles is, besides, apt to influence our minds, and in no slight degree 
to perplex our thoughts, when entering on the first steps of an inquiry 
like the present, and endeavouring to lay down the proper general 
principles which ought to be adopted in the formation, appropriation, 
and management, of the lines of communication of any particular 
country. 

To arrive at and delineate good general principles, on which to base 
a right system of internal intercourse and. communication, we must 
therefore abstract our minds from all regard to private rights or pro- 
perty,* and suppose the case of a country unsettled and unappro- 
priated, but with a municipal head or government, organized, and 
prepared for the purposes of allocation and appropriation of its terri- 
tories, among the future settlers or inhabitants ; a condition of things 
the very reverse of what we behold in civilized countries, where settle- 
ment, appropriation, and government all precede regular internal inter- 
course, and all attempts at its regulation. 

The conduct of the government in such a situation would resemble, 
on an enlarged scale, the conduct of a prudent, well-advised individual 
proprietor, about to lay out and form a town, in a situation, convenient 
and fit for such a purpose. The first step of the individual in this case 
would be, to have a plan and survey executed, furnishing himself and 
future locatories with every necessary information as to levels, &c., 
whereby to lay out the streets, squares, markets, and quays; keeping — 
in view, while so doing, the probable increase of inhabitants, manu- 
factures, and traffic, and the probable effects and consequences of such 
increase ; and when this was accomplished, and not till then, would the 
appropriation commence. . 

In laying out the town the utmost care and attention would be ex- 
erted, to secure to the inhabitants, as a body, and to each separate 
portion of individuals the best accesses of intercourse with each other, 
and the different quarters in which they were located, and also to the 
public markets, quays, and avenues of the town; and obligations 
would be inserted in their proprietary grants or title-deeds, in con- 
templation of general or public improvements, suitable to, and to be 
regulated by, the opinions and views of the great body of proprietors 
and inhabitants, in order to facilitate the execution of such improve- 
ments, and to prevent their obstruction by private avarice, jealousy, or 
folly. In this way, with the strictest regard to the rights of private 
property, the future and progressing interests of the community col- 
lectively, and in its various subdivisions, would be rer protected ; 
by being placed under the management of proper and responsible 
guardians. No partial and comparatively private management of 
matters, in which the community were deeply and generally interested, 
would be permitted; and no appropriation by individuals, of public 
rights would be tolerated. The streets and avenues of the town, would 





* Private interest, and private property, must always give place to public utility ; 
but ought never to give place to another private interest, though tLe interest assumes 
the title of a “ corporation.” 
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be placed under one general management and superintendence ; re- 
gulated with a view, not only to the benefit of the whole community, 
but to the suitable protection of each particular department, and of its 
inhabitants. 

Such are, in fact, the steps now taken by all sensible and’ well-ad- 
vised persons in the laying out of a town; and such, were it practi- 
cable, should be the principles followed in laying out and managing 
the communications of a country, 

For the reasons and causes already specified, it would be difficult, if 
not impossible, immediately to follow out these principles in settled 
countries ; but a great deal may nevertheless be done, not only in 
amelioration of the old system, but in preventing its extension, by lay- 
ing down sound principles for future guidance, and never losing sight 
of these principles when changes become necessary or practicable, 
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Tuere is another limitation of the principle, that, in a country exporting manu- 
factured goods, and importing food and raw materials, the ultimate effect of com- 
binations for raising wages is, to reduce them below the previous level. In such 
a country the manner in which a compulsory elevation, occasions a. permanent 
depression of wages, is, by reducing the rates of profit below the rates obtained in 
other manufacturing countries, and thus giving to such countries a superiority in 
the foreign market. Now, should the particular country in which the compulsory 
rise of wages took place, possess an advantage over other manufacturing coun- 
tries, in supplying the articles demanded in the foreign market, this particular 
country might pay high comparative wages, and yet retain its superiority with re- 
spect to foreign trade, provided the disadvantage created by the high wages, were 
less than the advantage arising from other causes. For example, if, in fabricat- 
ing a given quantity of cloth, the English manufacturer expends 100/. in fuel and 
machinery, 100/. in materials, and 100/. in wages; while the French manufac- 
turer expends 150/. in fuel and machinery, 100/. in materials, and 100/. in wages ; 
then it is evident, that a combination might raise wages in England from 1001. 
to 140/., and yet leave to England the power of underselling France in the foreign 
market, The disadvantage arising from the high price of labour in England, 
would be more than counterbalanced by the advantage created by the low price 
of fuel and machinery. After the rise of wages, the whole cost of producing the 
cloth in England will be 340/., while in France it will be 350/, ; aud the French 
manufacturer will still be unable to compete with the English in the foreign 
market. Nor would such a rise in the reward of labour be injurious to the 
employers of labour.—Colonel Torrens. 





Errects or Bap Example IN THE CLERGY. 


Some scholastic heresies, not calculated to do any great mischief, it were better 
to connive at, than to raise a clamour against them. But there is one heresy 
which is very pernicious to men, and greatly weakens the authority of the Gospel ; 
and that is when professors of Divinity, who pretend to be heads of the Christian 
people, teach nothing else during their whole lives, and with all their endeavour, 
than pompous ambition, insatiable avarice, an unextinguished lust of pleasure, 
cruel wars, and other things which the holy Scriptures abhor, and which even 
Pagan moralists condemn. It is true they teach not this detestable doctrine by 
words; but by their examples, which are still more infectious and more destruc- 
tive. —Erasmus. 




















PERVERSION TO POLITICAL PURPOSES OF THE 
MEANING OF THE WORD “ CHURCH.” 





We promised in our last Number, to conclude this subject in the 
present; and it cannot be more appropriately done, than while the dis- 
cussion about admitting the Dissenters to the degrees in the Universi- 
ties is still fresh in the public mind. There is no one act of the pro- 
fessed advocates of the Church, as a privileged corporation, more 
strikingly illustrative of their exclusiveness and bigotry, than their 
attempt to deny their Christian brethren a free participation in the 
benefits (such as they are) to be derived from a collegiate education 
in the two great Universities of Oxtord and Cambridge. But when 
we couple this resistance to a just and reasonable demand, with the fact, 
now proved beyond dispute, that the Church, in its true scriptural 
signification, includes all congregations of Christians, wherever worship- 
ping, who hold the true faith, the attempt appears to us, what we have 
no doubt it will prove to be, perfectly suicidal. 

But to this conviction of dishonesty, we will now add their own 
confession also, that the Translators of the New Testament have done 
this dishonest deed, BY REASON OF STATE! 

Dr. Gell, who had been Chaplain to Archbishop Abbott, and was 
afterwards Rector of St. Mary’s Church, Aldermanbury, London, pub- 
lished, A.D. 1659, ‘* An Essay toward the Amendment of the last Trans- 
lation of the New Testament.” In this work Dr. Gell reflects upon it 
as wrested, partial, speaking the language of, and giving authority to 
one sect, and quotes a variety of instances of dishonest practices. But 
as these are matters of criticism, and it is here the object to state facts 
only, they are now mentioned, only as being apy to the fact 
of the confession of the Translators, as follows: Dr. Gell says, ‘* that 
he imputes not these partial proceedings to the Translators, some of 
whom much complained of the restraints they were laid under in this 
work—but to those who employed them, who by Reason of State 
limited them.” And then he remarks, ‘‘ that the Translators had 
gotten this, whereof to glory, that they had done that which no wise or 
honest man had ever done before them, so far as he had yet known, or 
he hoped would adventure to do after them.” 

It is important to remark “ that the statement in chap. 5, of J, 
Lewis’s History, which expresses the peculiar anxiety of the “ Senatus 
Ecclesiasticus” party, to have Rule 3d enforced, corroborates the above 
statement of complaint. And the hint, which it is there stated that 
Bancroft, the Bishop of London, gave to the King (and which the 
King took), “ not to allow any marginal notes, because he had found 
in the Geneva Edition, notes, seditious, and savouring too much of 
dangerous and treacherous conceits,” &c. And also (as appears in 
Neale’s Works), his rudeness to Dr. Reynolds—telling him, “ I see 
what you all want, no Bishop, no King!” &c., all tend to confirm the 
fact, that our translation was made by Reason of State. 

Surely, then, this complaint and confession on the part of the Trans- 
lators, is (like the above proof) alone sufficient to justify a call from 
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the public, for a revision of our translation. Because, without going 
at all into the abstract question of connexion or no connexion between 
Church and State, no one even of the declarationists (who have been 
putin motion by the ‘‘ Senatus Ecelesiasticus” party), will, itis hoped, 
be found who, under the general term, support the Church, means to 
support the translation, by Reason of State. And this inquiry seems 
to be the more imperative, from the extraordinary coincidence of a 
judiciary forgery, which took place in 1613 (when the second edition 
was published), in respeet of the maxim, “‘ that Christianity was part 
and parcel of the common law of the land,” the absurdity of which is 
exposed by Major Cartwright, by showing that the common law existed 
when our ancestors were yet Pagans. But in the life and correspond- 
ence of Jefferson, the American President, a very amusing account is 
given of the manner in which they slide this absurd law upon us, by @ 
misquotation and mistranslation of Chief Justice Prissot’s words, in 
1458, which Finch first misquotes in 1613, and changes the term 
“ Ancient Writings” into “ Holy Scripture.” Then “ Wingate erects 
a false translation, into a maxim of common law, copying the words 
of Finch, but citing Prissot, &c. This, Hale repeats, (who cites 
nobody,) and by these echoings and re-echoings from one to another, 
it had become so established in 1728, that the Court would not even 
suffer it to be debated, whether to write against Christianity was pu- 
nishable, in the temporal courts, at common law; thus ingulfing Bible, 
Testament, and all, into common law, without citing any authority.” 
(See also for a copy of Jefferson’s Letter in the Christian Reformer, 
1834, the first number.) Thus it appears that in the year A. D, 1613, 
the Church and the State entered into the holy state of matrimony, on 
the most respectable basis, of a forgery of the Word of God by the 
Church, by Reason of State—and a judiciary forgery on the part of 
the State, by Reason of Church—and thus proving to the world, that 
both God and Mammon may be served, with proper contrivance, in the 
arrangement of a connexion in the true spirit of Consrrritis Factio> 
NuM Partipus. 

The following are extracts from an important document, from the 
pen of one of the very best and ablest scholars among our Clergy of the 
present time, On the word Ecclesia, historically and philosophically 
considered, in respect of the gradual changes which took place in the 
usage thereof, from the time of our Saviour and the Apostles, down to 
A. D. 326. 

“ Acts xix. 32, the meeting, and ver. 39, in the legal meeting, i. e. in the meet- 
ing sanctioned by public authority. This was the real force of the forensic term, 
Ecclesia, at Athens in its best days. 

“This word, however, with many others, has been extended by the Evangelists 
to a sacred meaning. Matt. xvi. 18. 

“ Our Saviour spoke in the Syro Chaldee Kepha. The Evangelist or his trans- 
lator gave it a Greek termination. 

“The appellative, converted into a proper name, was expressive of those ser- 
vices, which our Saviour foresaw that the firmness of Simon’s character in stead- 
fastly adhering to the confession he had then made, would do to Christianity, 
afier his Lord’s ascension. Thou att Rock in name, and shalt be very Rock in 
deed. Here, indeed, is a nice point, with which I am not at present concerned, 
St. Peter fulfilled this prediction, by laying the foundation of the frst Christian 


Church at Jerusalem, on the very same day on which the Apostles received the 
gift ofthe Holy Ghost. Acts xi. 14—41. 47. 
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“Ecclesia, in our Saviour’s prediction, reaches to the end of the ages; but St. 
Peter instituted the first Christian community. The same word is employed to 
designate “an assembly of Christians, throughout St. Paul's Epistles; not a 
building dedicated to public worship.” These meetings were generally in private 
houses.—In the spacious mansions of more opuleut citizens, leaders of sects were 
frequently accommodated with a room, in which they gave their lectures, as we 
learn from Plato, T. 1, p. 311. A. ed. H. Steph. This was a common practice in 
the time of St. Paul (and no doubt afterwards), who at Ephesus was found dis- 
puting in the house of one Tyrannus. : 

“St. John founded an Ecclesia at Ephesus. 

‘The Seven Churches mentioned in the Revelation of St. John, may admit of 
some discussion. Cave and Bingham, Dr. Smith and Sir George Wheeler, un- 
derstood them as real buildings. The inference is not warranted by the pre 
mises. If buildings, they might be handsome Proseuche, appropriated to the 
purpose of joining in prayer, and in singing hymns. If they were public 
buildings, that word Ecclesia in the Epistles of St. John, must be taken in 
the same sense, as they were probably written after his return from the island 
of Patmos to Ephesus. This will bring us down to A. D, 96 or 97—the be- 
ginning of Trajan’s reign. 

“ Nothing can be elicited from the fragments of the ante-Nicene Fathers of 
the second and third centuries (precious as they are), in favour of Ecclesia being 
a public building consecrated to religious purposes. The author quotes Tertul- 
lian, who flourished between the years 193-216, during the reign of Severus 
and Caracalla, in his work de Prescript. Heret. c. xx., and observes that, Ecclestis 
institutis there occurring, may mean, having formed religious assemblies; and 
Ecclesias condiderunt among the Gentiles may signify—founded, or built, religious 
assemblies of Christian believers. The language of this valuable Father is not 
remarkable for its Latinity ; yet he frequently seasons it with poetical combina- 
tions, and particularly with the Latin comic poet Plautus. Condiderunt in the 
text of so vehement and inflated a writer as Tertullian, may signify that, they 
founded religious societies, for he builds his prose as Milton would * build the 
lofty rhyme.” Besides, as usual with the Fathers, he connects as contemporary 
events, facts which took place at separate, and very distant periods. “ The word 
Ecclesia could not have generally acquired the meaning of a building dedicated 
to social worship at, so early a period.” He then refers to the time of Dionysius 
of Alexandria, A. D. 264—to Alexander of Jerusalem, and afterwards of Elia, 
to various councils, canons, &c. down to A. D. 326, when he quotes Jerome, in 
his continuation of Eusebius’s Chronicon Ol. 276 A. D. 326. “in Antiochia 
Dominreum, quod appellatur Aureum, edificari coeptum. Ol. 280: A. D. 344, 
Antochie Dominicum Aureum dedicatur.” 

“ N. B. The Saxons called their places of worship Cynic Kyrick, which has 
been contracted in the North of England, and in Scotland, into Kyrk—and cor 
rupted by us into Church. Might we presume from this term, that Christianity 
was first disseminated in these countries by Greeks? If the name had been bor- 
rowed from the Romans, it would probably have been an abbreviation from 
Dominicum, the Lord’s house ; as Dies Dominicus, the Lord’s Day ; Cana Domi- 
nica, the Lord's Supper.” . 

Important as is the above document, in the point of view just 
referred to, it is infinitely more important, on account of the line 
printed in italics, including the words “ Our Siviour spoke in Syro 
Chaldee Kepha, the Evangelists or his translators gave it a Greek 
translation,” than on account of all the five pages of which the whole 
document consists. Because these (partially obliterated) words, afford 
a clue that leads to the discovery from whence he had derived them, 
and also discovers what was that nice point indeed, with which he said 
he was not af present concerned, If the reader will turn to Beza’s 
note on the very same text, Mat. xvi. 18, to which reference is made 
at the commencement of this article, he will find in the first part, that 
382 
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after some prefatory remarks, the tendency of which was to show that 
our Saviour did not say to Peter ‘‘on thee I will build my Church,” 
he adds the following additional reasons, “ Dominus Syriace loquens 
nulla usus est agnominatione, sed utrobique dixit cepha, quemadmodum 
et vernaculum nomen Pierre tam de proprio quam de appellativo ? 
dicitur. In Greco quoque sermone, petros (Rock) non re sed termi- 
natione tantum differunt. Sed,” §c., which proves that he bad Beza’s 
note in his mind. 
But it appears that after he had drawn his pen through the first words 
of this sentence, he again reverts to the subject of Beza’s note about 
St. Peter, and says, that St. Peter instituted the first Christian Com- 
munity, and that the same word was employed to designate ‘an 
assembly of Christians throughout all St. Paul’s epistles. Not build- 
ings dedicated to public worship, as pretended in Beza’s note as above, 
and also, as so anxiously adopted, and forced upon our Translators by 
the Bishop of London’s, and the Vice Chancellor of Oxford’s Rule 3, 
in order to effect a translation of the word of God—by Reason of 
State. 
Having thus considered these few partially obliterated words, in : 
connexion with Beza’s reasoning upon the same text, we will now con- 
sider both Beza’s and this learned author's reasoning, in which they 
seem to concur, in connexion with the reasoning of Dr. Adam Clarke, 
on the same text, Mat. xvi. 18, in his Commentary on the New Testa- 
ment, which is now publishing in numbers. 
Dr. Adam Clarke’s note on this text is too long to be here quoted; 
suffice it to say, that it corroborates Beza’s reasoning in the first part 
of his note, and that it also takes the same ground as that of the 
author of the Reminiscences, as is above shown; and plainly speaks 
out, that it is evident to all who are not blinded by prejudice, that 
Peter is not designed in our Lord’s words, and that Jesus Christ did 
not. say to Peter—on thee, Peter, I will build my Church, but changes 
immediately the expression and says “‘ upon that very rock,” to show 
that he neither addressed Peter or any other of the Apostles, and there- 
fore the supremacy of Peter, and the infallibility of the Church of 
Rome, must be looked for in some other Scripture. 
What can be more obvious than that Dr. A. Clarke's remark “is 
equally applicable to the 20th Article of the Church of England, which 
claims authority in matters of faith, And in his note on the word 
Church, at the end of this chapter, it will be clearly seen that he fully 
confirms all the reasoning above referred to, of the “ nonnulli,” or the 
many, of whom Beza speaks, and also confirms the ground on which 
the 1000 ministers did, in 1603, declare every existing translation 
corrupt and unanswerable to the truth, and confirms the ground on 
which an unlearned and humble individual, following the example and 
using the argument of the said—nonnulli—of 1588, and of the 1000: 
} ministers, may venture to advance the position; namely, that our 
present translation—thanks to a Bishop of London, and @ Vice Chan- 
cellor of Oxford—has been made in 1603, in the spirit of untruth 
(see the preface, compared with the titlepage), in the spirit of fraud 
and corruption (see the maneeuvres of the said Bishop and Vice Chan- 
cel'or respecting their Rule 3rd, above quoted), and in the worldly 
spirit, by Reason of State! And that it is, as respects the word 
Ecclesiw, a direct forgery—(see the N. B. to the Reminiscences, and ' 
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see also Dr. Adam Clarke’s note on the word Church), when, after 
adopting the reasoning of the said N. B., he says, we have made the 
word—Church! 1s there any difference, we ask, between we have 
made, and we have forged?* Surely not—then let every honest man, 
be his religious opinions what they may, in every city, town, village, 
or hamlet, come forward, in the spirit of truth, and petition the Legis- 
lature to order a revision of our translation, which the heads of our 
Church, who have quite other thoughts in their heads, have for 231 
years suffered to remain as the main prop and support of their darling 
maxim, that Church is a proper name for their convocations of the 
clergy alone, exclusively of the laity. 

The following very striking instance either of neglect or dishonesty 
must not be omitted. In the first English Bibles after the Reforma- 
tion, in the time of Henry VIII. and Edward VI., the text 1 John v. 7, 
was, honestly, printed differently from the rest, to signify that it was 
wanting in the original. Our Translators ought in honesty to have 
erased this spurious text, or, at least, to have marked the distinction 
as before—to prevent the nation from being imposed upon. But they 
did neither. Other persons, however, have—for instance, a Greek and 
English Testament was published by Roberts, in A.D. 1729, in which 
this spurious text is left out. (This was hint Ist.) In A.D. 1741, 
Dr. A. A. Sykes, Rector of Rayleigh, Essex, in Chap. 12, of his Con- 
nexion between Natural and Revealed Religion, says, “ this text is 
not found in any manuscript written, before the art of printing—nor is 
read in any Greek writer. In fact it grew up in Africa, thence it 
spread among the Latins, and is now crept into our modern versions; 
without any authority to support it.” (Hint 2d.) About 30 years 
ago, Dr. Prettyman, Bishop of Lincoln, in Vol. 2, p. 90, Elem. Theol: 
expressed his conviction that this text was spurious! (Hint 3d.) 

Query, What is to be done with those who will not take a hint? how 
Jong are our officiating Clergy to be compelled, by human laws, to 
teach and preach, as part and parcel of the words of our Saviour’s 
Apostles, their African, crept-in, spurious text? how long are the 
people of England to be thus misled? What millions of money have 
the people of England spent for Episcopacy for the last 231 years! 
And is there one Bishop now on the bench who will first read aloud 
from his pulpit the above spurious African text (1 John v. 7), and 
then read as loud, Gal. i. 11, 12, ‘* But I certify you, brethren ?” &e. 

And is there now, or has there ever been (since the days of Bancroft 
and Cowell), one Chancellor or Vice Chancellor of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, who, in their youth, have there learned from their tutors, first, 
the general maxim of criticism, “ that the words of all ancient authors 
should be translated in the sense they did mean, not in the sense these 
words may afterwards mean ;"—next, ‘ the real importance to Scrip- 
tural criticism, not to confound the language of the sacred penmen 
with that of the writers of the fourth, or of any other century,” who 
will come forward and give their opinion, that our “ received text” 
does not confound the language of the sacred penmen. 
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* See Campbell's Critical Notes on the four Gospels, 
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MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS DURING THE WEEK. 


On Wednesday, June 18, Mr. O'Connor presented a petition agreed 
to ata public meeting, praying for a remission of the sentence on 
Patrick Grant and John Bell, for libels contained in the True Sun 
newspaper. The hon. member said that these individuals were now 
suffering imprisonment for having recommended the people to refuse 
the payment of taxes, though similar advice had been given by Lord 
Milton, and by the brother of the Lord Chancellor, with impunity. 
After the opinion expressed by the Lord Chancellor himself, before a 
committee of that whole House, that a newspaper ought not to be 
punished for advising the people, under certain circumstances, not to 
pay taxes, the sentence ought never to have been carried into effect. 
He concluded by giving notice that, on Monday next, he should move 
that an humble address be presented by the House, praying that his 
Majesty will be pleased to remit the sentence passed upon the pe- 
titioners, and command that they be set at liberty. 

Mr. Sheil, on presenting several petitions against tithes, alluded to 
the extensive character of the inquiry to be made by the Irish Church 
Commissioners. If the objects of inquiry were not limited, and the 
number of the commissioners increased, it would be six years before the 
House would be able to legislate on the subject. He should, therefore, 
give notice, that on the House resolving itself into committee on the 
Irish Tithe Bill, he would submit a motion, that an humble address be 
presented to his Majesty, praying that he would be graciously pleased © 
to appoint such a number of commissioners, and so limit the objects of 
their inquiry, that they will be enabled to report to the House in the 
next session of Parliament. 

Mr. O’Connell said he had given notice of his intention to move six 
resolutions on going into committee on the Irish Tithe Bill, but that he 
wished it to be understood that he should persist in only one of them— 
viz., “* That it should be an instruction to the committee to provide for 
such appropriation of the funds to be raised in lieu of tithes as, after 
having due regard to vested interests, and to the providing suitably for 
the spiritual wants of the Protestants of Ireland of the Established 
Church, should dedicate the surplus to purposes of public utility and 
charity.” 

In answer to a question from Mr. G. W. Wood, Mr. Brougham said 
he hoped his Bill for the Registration of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
would be allowed to pass during the present session. He was afraid 
there was no hope of his being able to carry through his Dissenters’ 
Marriages Bill this session, but he was anxious to be permitted to intro- 
duce it, in order that it might be printed, and the House and the great 
body of dissenters have an opportunity of forming an opinion upon it 
between this and the next session. 
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The House then went into Committee on the Poor Laws’ Amendment 
Bill, and the chairman read the 69th clause (relating to bastardy). 
Mr. Robinson, pursuant to notice, moved that this clause, and the 
following clauses to the 73d inclusive, should be omitted from the bill. 
He contended that the change contemplated in these clauses, by which 
the support of illegitimate children was to be transferred from the 
father to the mother, and even to the mother’s father, was most unjust 
and monstrous. [t would increase the temptations to seduction and 
infanticide. Lord Althorp defended the proposed alteration, and con- 
tended that the question should not be argued as one of feeling, but of 
reason. The worst effects had resulted from the present state of the 
law, and he was prepared to support this part of the bill as'a boon for 
the benefit of the female population. The whole of the evening, till 
past midnight, was occupied in the discussion, and the clauses as. far 
as the end of the bill, were carried with very little alteration, from the 
original form, excepting only one or two, to be resumed for Saturday. 

The House afterwards resolved into Committee on the Punishment 
of Death Bill, but was counted out at four o’clock in the morning. 

On Thursday, June 19, the House went into Committee on the Beer 
Act Amendment Bill, when Sir E. Knatchbull moved that the first 
clause should be struck out, and the following substituted: That it 
shall be lawful for the Commissioners of Excise, or other persons dul 
authorized, to grant licences for the sale of Beer, Ale, Porter, Cider, or 
Perry, under the provisions of the said recited Act, to any person ap- 
plying for the same; but that such licence shall not authorize the per- 
sons obtaining it to sell Beer, Ale, Porter, Cider, or Perry, to be drunk 
or consumed in the house or on the premises specified in the said 
licence, unless the same be granted upon the certificates hereafter 
required.” 

Mr. Warburton moved, as an amendment, the omission of all the 
words that prohibited the consumption of Beer upon the premises. 
Major Handley and Mr. Parrott supported the amendment. Mr. Ten- 
nyson supported the Bill. 

After considerable discussion the Amendment was negatived by a 
majority of 141 to 23. The further consideration of the subject was 
ultimately deferred to the 9th of July. 

Colonel Evans moved the following resolution : 

‘“‘ That this House deems it expedient to repeal or mitigate such 
clauses of the Reform Act as have been found to have an unexpected 
restrictive operation, particularly those regarding the payment of rates 
and taxes ; and that a revision of the Reform Act, with this view, is the 
more urgent, because the new constituency has been found to fall short, 
by almost half a million of voters, of the number Government contem- 
plated, and the public were led to expect ; because the present House 
of Commons comprises about the same number of family representatives 
of the hereditary branch of the Legislature, and about the same number 
of placemen, pensioners, or sinecurists, and other dependents of the 

Crown, which were to be found in the unreformed Parliament which 
preceded it; because it is vain to expect an independent line of 
conduct from a Parliament containing so large a proportion as 169 
Members who are in the receipt of 150,000/, per annum of the public 
money ; and finally, because this House has in effect entirely failed to 
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satis(y the just expectations of the public.” - The hon. Member stated, 
that on its introduction it was calculated that the Reform Bill would 
create a million of voters; but experience had shown that the num- 
ber actually entitled to vote was little more than half a million; there- 
fore the alteration he proposed would render the bill more efficient, 
and carry more fully into effect the intention of its authors. ; 


Mr. Hume seconded the motion, and observed that in consequence 
of these restrictive clauses there would not be more than 600,000 elec- 
tors at the next registration. Lord Althorp resisted the motion, on the 
ground that the restrictions were necessary to prevent collusive voting. 
He was convinced that the Government had selected the proper fran- 
chise, and it would be found, that at the last election, most of the new 
constituencies had conducted themselves remarkably well. He was 
surprised to hear that the number of placemen in the House was so 
great; but the constituencies knew whether the persons who sought their 
suffrages held offices or not; and if they chose to elect persons hold- 
ing such offices, that was no reason for revising the Reform ‘Bill.’ 
Mr. Roebuck supported the resolutions. Every 10/. householder was 
compelled to pay his rates and taxes on a certain day, if he wished to: 
enjoy the right of suffrage. Now, if a man did not pay those rates 
and taxes by a certain day, he lost his suffrage; but the state did not 
lose its revenue, for it made him pay its taxes afterwards, and that 
being the case, the individual ought, in his opinion, to retain his tight 
of voting. When distress pervaded the country the poorer class of 
voters would of necessity be most anxious to make their cries heard by 
the Legislature, and yet at that very time most of them would be dis- 
franchised by their incapacity to pay their rates and taxes. . Why, he 
would ask, should the poor at that time be disfranchised ? Did the 
noble lord suppose that, if distress fell on the poorer electors, that 
distress deprived them of the education, the intelligence, and the pro- 
bity, which they possessed in the year before? Mr. O'Connell sup- 
ported the motion, At Cambridge 70 voters had been disfranchised 
because the collector of taxes had received their money, and had run 
away with it without acknowledging its receipt. Now this election 
was most important to the Government and the country, and it was 
quite clear that this number might have turned the scale, After the 
spectacle of public buffoonery which had been exhibited in all manners 
of ways at Oxford in order to influence public opinion against the 
Government, he knew not what might have been the effect of a sub- 
stantial eg over it at Cambridge. Mr. T. Attwood supported the 
resolutions, which were opposed by Lord John Russell, and negatived 
on a division by a majority of 124 to 37. — 

Mr. H. Bulwer then moved for leave to bring in a Bill for the pro- 
tection of the Ribbon Trade by means of prohibition. He entered into 
statements to show the unexampied distress of the trade, and the utter 
impossibility of relieving it by any other mode than that of prohibiting 
the importation of French manufacturers, In France the manufacturer 
possessed great advantages over his rivals in this country. These 
advantages consisted in the inferior price of silk in dye, in a lower rate 
of wages, and less expense with regard to patterns. The importation 
of French ribbons had increased in one year, between 1833 and 1834, 
from 110,0007. to 218,0007. Mr. Dugdale seconded the motion, con- 
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tending that the trade. had always prospered during the existence of .a 
prohibition. Mr, Ellice said that no case. had: been made out to show: 
that a return to the prenmnaey system would restore prosperity tothe 
trade; and that, at all events, it would be now impossible to carry that 
system into effect. Mr. Robinson contended that.if the manufacturers 
were to be ex to the competition of foreigners, the Corn .Laws 
must be abolished or relaxed, and there must be. a complete revision 
and commutation of taxes. Mr. P. Thomson dwelt upon. the impos- 
sibility of recurring to a prohibition, and remarked upon the absurdity 
of the observations about the effects of free trade, when there was at 
this moment a duty of from 40 to 60 per cent. levied upon the article. 
Prohibition would increase the amount of smuggling, to the still 
further depression of the trade. Mr. Hume, Mr. Clay, and Mr. 
Buckingham contended that the Corn, Law monopoly was the real 
cause of the distress of these weavers, After considerable discussion 
the House divided—For Mr. H. Bulwer’s motion, 22; Against it, 128; 
Majority, 106. 

Mr. F. Shaw obtained leave to bring in a Bill for effectuating the ser- 
vice of process of Courts of Equity on persons residing abroad. The 
Jearned gentleman stated that he had obtained the concurrence of, the 
equity judges in Ireland, and the Lord Chancellor in this country, ia 
his motion to that effect. 

The House went into Committee on the Lancaster Court of Com- 
mon Pleas Bill, and several clauses were agreed to. 

On Friday, June 20, the Regulation of Dramatic Performances 
Bill was read a second time. 

New writs were ordered for Finsbury, in the room of R. Grant, Esq., 
who was appointed Governor of Bombay ; and for Kirkcudbright, in the 
room of R. C. Fergusson, Esq., appointed Advocate-General. ie 

Mr. G. Wood moved the second reading of the Universities, Dissent- 
ers’ Admission Bill, Mr. Estcourt opposed the bill, as aiming at the 
destruction of the fundamental principles, not only of the Universities, 
but of the Church Establishment. Such, he said, he believed to be the 
object of the Dissenters, however artfully they might disguise their 
proceedings. He concluded by moving, as an amendment, that the 
bill be read a second time that day six months. Mr, Herbert seconded 
the amendment. 

The bill was strongly supported by Mr. Peter, Mr. Poulter, Mr, 
Ewart, Mr. E. Buller, Mr. ak and Mr. O’Connell.—-Mr. Rice 
supporied the bill, as did Mr. Stanley, the latter, however, requiring 

ualifications in it so as to guard against Dissenters having control in 
the government of colleges, or being tutors in particular instances,—- 
Lord Althorp supported the bill, as he could not see how it in any way 
would affect the stability of the Church. According to his understand- 
ing of the bill, the Dissenters would not in any way interfere with the 
government and fellowships of the colleges, nor the instruction given 
therein. He considered that the object of the bill was to enable Dis- 
senters to take degrees without subscribing to the articles. 

Mr. Goulburn opposed the bill, maintaining that it would not. onl 
destroy the character and utility of the Universities, but cndide 
through them, destroy, the Established Church.—Sir R. Peel also op- 
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posed the bill, contending that to pass it would be to strike at the in- 
tegrity and security of the Protestant Establishment. 

Mr. Wynn, Sir R. Inglis, and Lord Sandon were also among ‘the 
opponents of the bill—The House divided—For the second reading, 
231; for the amendment, 147—Majority, 174—The bill was then read 
a second time, and ordered to be committed on Tuesday. 

The Lord Advocate moved for leave to bring in a bill for the more 
effectual registration of voters in Scotland.—Leave granted. 

Mr. O’Dwyer wished to know whether it was intended to introduce 
any measure for the better registration of voters in Ireland? Mr. 
Littleton said he certainly had it in contemplation to introduce such a 
measure, but not this year. It would, he conceived, be right to try by 
experience the effect of the measure introduced for England. 

The Lord Advocate obtained leave to bring in a bill for the appbint- 
ment of an Accountant-General to the Court of Sessions (Scotland). 


On Saturday, June 21, the House sat during the morning by special 
appointment, to consider the postponed clauses of the Poor awe’ 
Amendment Bill, which were all got through by half-past four o’clock, 
when the Chairman of the Committee brought up the Report, amidst 
considerable cheering, at the termination of so laborious and tedious a 
business as the discussion of the 88 clauses of this heavy and hard- 
contested bill. 

On Monday, June 23, the whole evening was occupied with an im- 
portant discussion of the motion of Mr. O’Connell, given under the date 
of Wednesday, June 18, in a preceding page, in which some animated 
speeches were made on either side; but on a division, the numbers 
were—For Mr. O’Connell’s motion, that the surplus funds of the Irish 
Church should be appropriated to purposes of charity and utility, 99 ; 
Against it, 384, 

On Tuesday, June 24, the House was very thinly attended, both in 
the morning and evening sitting, from the great drain made on its 
Members by the Musical Festival in Westminster Abbey. As the 
King and Queen visited this celebration, the troops were called out, 
and horse and foot lined the whole of the way, from Whitehall to 
Palace Yard—an arrangement not at all necessary for any purpose— 
and both unusual and unseemly, as blocking up the avenues of ap- 
proach to both Houses of Parliament, which, by the standing orders of 
each, are expressly ordered to be always kept free. 

On the opening of the business of the evening, Colonel Williams 
drew the attention of the House to the breach of privilege committed 
on himself by the interruption which he received from one of the 
police, on his way to the House. Mr. H. L. Bulwer stated, that he 
had also received a similar interruption. Lord Howick said all he could 
do was to promise inquiry into the subject. Mr. O’Connell thought the 

Speaker alone should decide on the matter. Mr. Tynte, Mr. Forte, 
Sir John Wrottesley, Mr. Warburton, Mr. Spring Rice; Lord John 
Russell, and others, took part in the short discussion which followed ; 
and the end of it was, that the Speaker so effectively threw oil upon the 
troubled waves, that the motion of Colonel Williams on the subject 
was by leave withdrawn. 


The business of the evening was then entered upon, after a few ques- 
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_tions proposed to Ministers respecting measures in progress, as to 
times fixed for different bills, by Mr. Ewart rising to move a reso- 
Jution for the reduction of the Duties on East India Produce, to a level 
with those on the same articles produced in other parts of the British 
possessions abroad. The Government did their utmost to prevail on 
all the Members having notices, on the List for to-night, to give u 
their motions and allow the Committee on the Tithe Bill to rans. 
But it was well answered, that as the Government had already three 
days of the week, on which they could command precedence, and the 
independent Members only two days among them all, there could be 
no excuse for their asking Members to abandon entirely the only days 
they had left tothem. If the Government could have prevailed in their 
persuasions, the Tithe Bill would have been brought on, and a fall 
House would have remained to support them through it, But failing 
in this, they began, as soon as Mr. Ewart commenced, to thin the 
House by the process described in our last, for the express purpose 
of counting it out: in which they so well succeeded, that at the close of 
Mr. Ewart’s speech, and before even the question was either seconded or 
put, though several Members were prepared to speak on it, Mr. O'Connell 
moved that the House should be counted; when it being found that 
there were only 36 Members present, though there were more than 
200 an hour before, and more than 100 when Mr. Ewart began 
to speak, the House was counted out at the early hour of seven 
o'clock in the evening! though there then remained upwards of thirty 
notices of motions and orders of the day, on the List, to be disposed of, 
many of which were highly important, and all of which were defer- 
red to some other day! 

We have so recently expressed our opinion on this wretched sub- 
terfuge of thinning the House by a designed and systematic draining 
away of its members, and then counting it out, because less than 40 
members are within, though 100 and upwards may be at hand without ; 
that we need not repeat it here, except to say that of all the clumsy 
modes ever hit upon to get rid of business, or to shorten the session, 
this is the worst ; as it produces the very opposite effect to that which 
it is intended to accomplish. 


LIST OF THIRTY-SIX MEMBERS, 


Who were in the House on the evening of Tuesday, the 24th inst., 
when, at the early hour of seven o'clock, the House was counted out, 
as the resolution of Mr. Ewart, the member for Liverpool, for placing 
the produce of our Eastern possessions on the same footing with re- 
spect to duties, as the produce of the other possessions of Great Britain, 
was about to be put to the vote. 


Bernard, G. E, Ewart, W. Johnstone, A, Rice, Right Hon. S. 
Barnett, J.C. Fielden, F, Lyall, G. Rickford, W. 
Brudenell, Lord Finn, W.F. Oswald, J. Rolfe, J. 
Buckingham, J.S. Fleetwood, P.H. O’Connell, D. Ruthven, E.S, 
Buxton, T. F, Gaskell, D. O'Dwyer, A. C. Thompson, Hon. P, 
Campbell, Sir J. Godson, R. Pease, J. Torrens, Colonel 
Clay, W. Grant, Rt, Hon. C. Plumptre, J. ‘ Trelawney, Sir W. 
Crawford, W. Hardy, J. Pryme, G. Whitmore, W. 


Divett, E. Hume, J. Pryse Pryse Williams, Colonel 
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THE DISSENTERS AND THE UNIVERSITIES—DIS- 
CUSSION IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 





Oxe of the most interesting evenings that has for some time oc 
curred in the House of Lords, was that of Tuesday, when the House ‘of 
Commons was counted out on Mr, Ewart’s Motion respecting the re- 
duction of duties on East Indian produce. The Lord Chancellor was 
peculiarly happy and effective, as will be seen by the following account 
of the proceedings. 


The Bishop of Luiaxparr, in rising to present a number of petitions against 
admitting Dissenters to graduate in the Universities, said, that as he had not 
heretofore taken any part in the discussions on this question, he should now state 
the grounds on which he supported the prayer of the petitions. In doing so, he 
begged leave to observe that he was not actuated, neither were the petitioners 
actuated, by any hostility towards the parties against whom the petitions were 
directed. He did not wish those parties to be deprived of any advantage which 
they could fairly claim; he did not wish that they should be marked with a 
stigma of any kind. It was merely on the ground of self-defence that the pe- 
tinoners came forward, feeling that the constitutional liberties of the country were 
intimately connected with the system which at present prevailed in: the univer- 
sities. Le, for two reasons, concurred in the prayer of the petitions. In the first 
place, after long studying the subject, he was clearly convinced that there was an 
essential and indissoluble union between the universities and the Established 
Church (hear, hear), and he feared that the concession which the Dissenters called 
for could only be granted at the expense of that union. Iteligion: was the first 
and principal object to which the attention of Government should be directed, 
and the first ground which he took against allowing Dissenters to take degrees in 
the universities was, that it would necessarily sever those institutions from the 
national church. The second ground on which he relied was stronger even than 
the first. It was, that religion was an essential part of education, and the ad- 
mission of persons, without looking to the tenets which they professed, would 
be destructive of religious education. The greater part of his life had been spent 
in the performance of clerical duties, and he had thus been taught how important 
it was to preserve this principle—the principle of religious education. If they 
lost that essential branch of education, they must confine themselves to matters of 
far less importance. _It was not from his own experience alone that he had arrived 
at this conclusion. He could upon this point appeal to several noble and learned 
individuals then present. Those distinguished persons had lent their. aid in 
founding an academic institution in this metropolis, and he believed that in 
doing so they felt an anxious desire to make religion one branch of education. 
Such, doubtless, was their sincere and heartfelt purpose. With that feeling they 
had met and deliberated on the subject, but their deliberations all proved abortive, 
and they were unable to adopt any scheme of religion which could be studied at 
the same time with the various branches of science. On these two grounds— 
namely, that the connexion between the universities and the national church was, 
and ought to be, essential and indissoluble, and that religious instruction at. the 
universities could not be imparted as it was at present if persons of all religions 
were indiscriminately admitted—therefore it was that he was opposed to the 
measure now in prowess for compelling the universities to admit Dissenters to 
take degrees. [‘The right rev. prelate then adverted to what had been said soime 
time ago, relative to the subscription to the 39 articles ; but he spoke in so low a 
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tone, that subsequently, it would be seen, the Lord Chancellor himself said he 
did not hear him.] It had been asserted, that though the students were called on 
to sign the 39 articles, they were not required to understand them. Now, he 
could assure their lordships that there was no laxity on this point. The invariable 
practice of himself and others was to explain to the students what was the object 
of their signing the articles. They were signed for the purpose of satisfying certain 


authorities that the students were members of the national religion, a fact 
they were bound to ascertain. 


The petitions, which were from places in Shropshire and Devonshire, were 
then brought up. 

The Lorp CHanceLtor said he felt it necessary, after what had fallen from the 
right rev. prelate, who had alluded to the London University, to trouble the house 
with a few remarks. A body of highly respectable individuals ‘had ‘founded 
King’s College, London, on the principles adopted in the Universities—on the 
doctrines and discipline of the Established Church. Now, nothing could be 
more proper or more justifiable than that the individuals who founded that esta- 
blishment, who were all members of the Church of England, and all of whom. 
agreed in the doctrine and discipline of that church, should make it part of their 
system, if so inclined, that no student should be admitted to that University 
unless he professed ‘that religion to which they were themselves attached. There- 
fore, no harm whatever was done if they exacted from the student a strict confor- 
mity with the Established Church. But it did not by any means follow that the 
same plan which was applicable to King’s College and to members of the Esta- 
blished Church should also apply to the London University, or to any other esta- 
blishment founded by persons who did not agree to the principles of the 
established Church, and not three of whom perhaps agreed to any one of them. 
When individuals exclaimed, “ But why do you set about founding an University 
excluding religious instruction?” He would ask them to consider and sé¢ low | 
it was possible to found an University open to all, and yet'to preserve a certain 
system of religious education. (Hear, hear.) Was it meant to be said that they 
ought not to have founded that University? Would any one get up at that time 
of day and say, “ you have no right to found an University for Dissenters?” 
Would it be asserted, because Oxford and Cambridge kept them out, that it was 
therefore intolerable to found an establishment to which they might have free 
access? He should like to see at that time of day a specimen of such a reasoner 
(laughter), a specimen that would assuredly be fitter for a situation in the museum 
of a college than in’its halls, (Laughter.) He should like to see a specimen of 
the animal bipes et implume, possessing the voice and figure, but no otlier attribute 
of humanity, who would get up in his place and contend ‘that it was criminal, 
irteligious, impolitic, and unfair, to found a University for Dissenters. Why ? 
Because they were debarred from going to colleges that were established by the 
law of the land. . (Laughter.) 

The Bishop of BanGor rose and said, “I advance no such doctrine.” 

The Loro CHANCELLOR said it certainly was the cusiom on the other side of 
the way, where he and the right rev. prelate had been that morning, for several in« 
dividuals to perform together. (Laughter.) There they had trios and duets; 
but on this side of the way it was found more convenient, though perhaps not so 
harmonious, for only one to speak at atime. (Laughter,) By taking that course, 
the arguments of noble lords were shorter and more intelligible. He should now 
take an opportunity of saying one word relative to King’s College He had 
already adverted to the principle upon which it was founded, He, as Lord 
Chancellor, was visiter of that e; but, from a_ feeling of delicacy, as a. pro- 
moter of the London University, he did not exercise his Velioral” functions. 
King’s College had, however, his most hearty wishes, and he recommended 
it t0-all ns members of the Established Church who felt objections to the 
London University. If‘a parent did not like to send his son to the London Uni- 
vetsity, he said to him, “Then let him et King’s College.” For his own part, 
he thought that those who objected to the London University on account of reli- 

ious principle ought to have a college in accordance with the tenets of the 
Established Church. But it would be said, “Oh! you might find some certain 
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system of religion, tb which all Dissenters would agree.” © , however, but: 
little knew the human mind who thought that any ‘system could be laid down, 
and with reference to which all the Dissenters would agree. Many of those sects 
différed as much from each other as they did from the church. He believed that 
some of them would rather come to the church than agree with their brother, 
sectarians. The law which regulated religious controversy was very like the law 
which regulated gravitation—namely, it operated in the inverse ratio of the dis- 
tance ; and the nearer the theological disputants approached in their doctrines —the 
less they were divided from each other—the stronger was the power of repulsion. 
Those who founded the London University were very anxious to teach church. 
history, Biblical criticism, and all those branches apon which it was supposed that 
the different sects of the church itselfagreed. But they found that it was impos- 
sible to do so; for the church would not agree with the sectarians, and the séc- 
tarians would not agree with each other. They had found zealous promoters of 
the University amongst men of different religious professions. Mr. Goldsmidt, a 
Jew, had lent 7000/. to the university. at sum he had advanced to enable 
them to purchase land. A Dissenter had advanced as much, a Churchman as 
much, and another, a fourth gentleman, a sectarian, as much. Of those who had. 
raised this sum of 28,000/., no two could agree to any plan of religious education. 
When this was found to be the case—when they found that no common feeling 
existed on the subject, those who were chiefly concerned in founding the univer- 
sity said, “Then as you cannot agree with us who are of the church, and as you 
cannot agree with each other, it is better to exclude this species of education al- 
together.” This was not a matter of choice, it was the result of a controlling, of 
an overruling necessity. Secular matters might be compromised, but it was im-. 
possible to compromise that which was connected with religious feeling. It was 
therefore determined that the students should, in this respect, be taught at home, 
by persons of their own persuasion. With respect to the explanation which the 
right rev. prelate had given as to the subscription of the 39 articles at the uni- 
versity, he would make one or two brief remarks. It had been heretofore stated 
that this was not a mere form—that it was not intended that the student should. 
not know what he subscribed. He was to learn that at a future time. The test 
was to be swallowed first, and to be digested afterwards. He signed in the first 
instance, and was afterwards to make up his mind on the subject.. Now, how- 
ever, the nght rev. prelate told them the explanation was given at thetime; that the 
person subscribing must have some understanding (more or less) on the subjects 
and that the meaning of his subscription was that he thereby signified himself to 
be a member of the Established Church. Was it not, however, natural to in- 
quire—‘* Why do you prefer the Established Church to other religions? Why « 
do you subscribe to its doctrines and discipline?” To answer this demanded ‘an 
exercise of the understanding, and surely those who were called on to subscribe 
should, in the first instance, be examined. If he were asked to sign the 39 arti- 
cles, such a proceeding could only be founded, and ought only to be founded, on 
the supposition that he understood those articles. But how could it be expected 
that a lad of 12 or 13 years could be able to understand them? Many noble 
lords in that house did not understand them. He forgot the hundred points of 
inetaphysical theology that might be, and had been, raised on these articles. He 
would not give his own opimon nor trust to his own observation on this subject, 
but he would refer to one of the most learned and celebrated divines—he alluded 
to the Bishop of Carlisle—with respect to the complicated nature of the topics 
included in these articles. That right rev. prelate had stated that there were 100° 
points in these articles which required the deepest attention and consideration: 
He who agreed with them admitted this, but very many doubted much that 
was contained in the articles; yet they must be at once signed by every young 
man who went for his education to one of the great seats of learning, where, too, 
he was called upon to study theology. Yes, he who was called on to study 
theology—who was expected to plunge inter abyssos theologia—began with this 
conclusive declaration before he had studied at all But if he merely signed his 
name, to signify that he was a member of the Church of England, did not this 
imply that his mind went with the contents of that which he had subscribed ? 
Was it not to be supposed that he had exercised his thinking powers on the sub- 
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ject, and that having done so, he agreed with the doctrines and subscribed to the 
discipline of the Church of England? Could he subscribe those articles 
impose on himself a tie that would operate in future? He could not sign 


4 


articles de Lene esse, intending to understand them hereafter, and then to retain: 


or reject them as he might think proper. Ifhe did so, and chose to become 
Dissenter, all the college, and all the q les of the college, would re-echo 
witha word sounding very like “apostate.” It would be said “ Here is a man 
who signed the 39 articles, and he now goes to a meeting-house.” 

The Bi of Liawparr, in explanation, said that observations had fallen 
from the noble and learned lord wel he could only attribute to the imperfect 
attention. that had been paid to himself while he spoke, or to the imperfect man- 
ner in which he bad expressed himself. He had never alluded to King’s Co’ 
on which the noble and learned lord had made some observations; and, with 
respect to the London University, against that institution he had certainly brought 
ne charge. He (the Bishop of Llandaff) was contending for the absolute neces« 
sity of some foym of religious instruction being adopted for the benefit of those 
who partook of the general advantages of education, considering religion as the 
most, essential branch of education; and in order to confirm his argument, he 
adverted tothe conduct of the council of the London University, who endeas 
voured themselves, though ineffectually, to introduce some scheme of religious 
instruction. He had stated distinctly, that he gave those individuals full credit 
for the sincerity of their.intentions. He had said re that could possibly be 
rappeend to imply a charge against them. Ife entertained no such feeling. The 
nD and lord had mistaken him. What he had said was, that as far as 
the means of education went, it was necessary that a student should be a member- 
of the Church of England. He had often heard the question asked of the student 
on entering, “ Are you a member of the Church of England?” As to the other 
subject, he would not enter into it then. The practice was, the party on taking 
his degree having by that time read and studied the doctrines of the church, he 
attests his acceptance of them by his signature. (We give this as our impression 
of the substance of what the right rev. prelate said, as his lordship was very im- 
perfectly heard in the gallery.) 

The Duke of We.iixcton objected to the practice of entering into discussion. 
of important questions on the presentation of petitions. The noble and learned 
lord (continued the noble duke) has himself admitted the inconvenience of such. 
— and that questions of such importance as that to which this petition 

ought to be made matters of separate and deliberate discussion, and not to 
be introduced thus incidentally. But, my lords, if I was surprised at the noble 
and ‘learned lord’s departure from the general and more convenient practice of 
the house in this respect, I was much more so at the tone of his remarks. M 
lords, the University of Oxford or King’s College ought to expect from the hig 
station of the noble and learned lord that he would have defended them from any 
attack, instead of attempting to put them down on this occasion by misstatements 
respecting their practice. My lords, it is not true that the student does more at 
his admission than in fact stating that he is a member of the Established Church ; 
but on taking a degree he is obliged to sign the articles, to show his knowledge 
of and adherence to the doctrines of that church. ‘The noble and learned lord 
knows this much better than I do, and I must again say, that instead of maki 
such statements as he has just now made, it was to be expected, from the hig 
station which he holds, that he should have been found amongst the defenders of 
the Universities, that he should not attempt to pull them down by statements 
with a-view to their injury. 

The Lory Cuancettor (who rose at the same moment with Earl Grey) 
said—My fords, my noble friend (Earl Grey), to whom I would otherwise gi 
way, was about to bear testimony to your lordships of my utter innocence of the 

which the noble duke has so illogically, for | must say that the noble 
duke has not increased his logic since he has been at Oxford, and so very un 
justly brought against me on this. oecasion. The fact is, my lords, that the noble 
duke either did not hear, or, having heard, he did not do me the honour to attend 
to what I did say. Te seems to think that I said something against the 
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iwersity of Oxford or King’s College, whereas I never said one word in dis- 
pm of either. My sale. on the contrary, I did distinctly admit that the 
Established Church bad as much a right to set up college on a principle 
exclusively confined to the church as the Dissenters had to establish one ona 
principle of universal admissibility, There was nothing in this against Oxford 
or against King’s College. But, my lords, this shows the little attention with 
which the noble duke honoured me. It shows how little attention is paid to 
legal men (as we understood the noble and learned lord) in this house, 3 
lords, I donot mention this want of attention as any ground of complaint, but, 
do think I have some reason to complain of it when it is made the ground. of 
building up a charge against me, not only for what I did not say, but for the very 
reverse of what I did say. Having thus restated what it was I had said, I hope 
I may stand acquitted of this charge which the noble duke has urged, and to 
which I shall again advert by-and-by. Another charge which the noble duke has 
brought against me, is that of getting up discussions and making long state- 
ments on the presentation of petitions, My lords, nothing was further 
from my intention than to introduce any such discussion on this occasion. 
If the noble duke did not hear me, and I must take it for granted that 
he did not, I now inform him, that I was replying to the right rev. prelate. 
(The Duke of Wellington here made some remarks which we could not hear.) 
It is easy to say “ no such thing,” but, my lords, the right rev. prelate was replying 
to some observations of mine made on a former occasion, and quoting the very 
words which I then used. The noble duke did not honour me with hisattention, 
and it now appears that he had not honoured the right rev. prelate with a much 
greater share of it than he had bestowed on me. (A laugh.) If he had heard 
me, I am sure he would not have made this charge; but this, my lords, is one 
inconvenience of not hearing what is said, and of making accusations on what 
has not been uttered, and this is what I complain of with respect to the noble 
duke. My lords, I myself did not hear the words of the right rev. prelate. They 
were heard by my noble friend at the head of the Government, who came over to 
me and said, “ Attend—the right rev. prelate is referring to what you said on a 
former day, and quoting your words”—for shortness sake, my noble friend used. 
the words “ attacking you,” though that, perhaps, was too strong an expression 
for the course which the right rev. prelate was taking. Now, if the right rev. 
prelate did not intend to use my words, I must say that the words “ Jesuitism,” 
“ casuistry,” and “ traps for men’s consciences,” were terms which called for some 
remark on my part, and I ask, my lords, was I to sit and listen to the whole of 
this, and not offer any reply? Some reply I felt I was bound to make, and 
having done so, I trust, my lords, I shall stand acquitted of the charge of raising 
discussions on the presentation of petitions. Now, my lords, let me again ad- 
vert to the noble duke’s charge of my wishing or attempting to pull down the 
universities. I would ask the noble duke to point out any one word or expres- 
sion, or sentiment of mine, which can bear such a construction; not, my lords, 
at the same time, that I would refrain from any censure or condemnation of the 
universities, if 1 thought they deserved it. My lords, I am not bound to 
the universities by any allegiance. Individually I owe them nothing—the 
countiy, no doubt, is greatly their debtor; and, no doubt, the country 
is disposed to acknowledge the obligation. I never hissed them. My 
Lords, I sat and took part ina meeting connected with the London Uni- 
versity, of which I have long been a friend, and to the institution of which 
—I hope that I may say it without vanity—in some small degree I con- 
tributed, though I do not stand in the same relation to it in which the 
noble duke stands to the University of Oxford. The meeting to which I allude 
was on laying the foundation-stone, and it was afterwards followed by a dinner, 


in celebration of that event. At that meeting there was present a very nu- 
merons ae of the patrons, supporters, and friends of the institution, and 
of its students o 


ts of every age, down to boys of the age of 14. We were honoured 
on that occasion by the presence of a royal duke. 1 do not mean the illustrous 
duke (Cumberland) now present,—his royal highness attends only to Dublin 
meetings (a laugh), and certainly my appearance at the late installation at Oxford 
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would not have excited more surprise than the presence of his royal highness on 
the occasion to which I have just alluded. I do not mean by this to insinuate 
that the royal duke now present was unfriendly to our institution ; he may differ 
from us on many points, but I am sure we have his good wishes, as far at least as 
his conscientious support of education will permit. At this meeting there were 
also present my rn friends, the noble marquis (Lansdowne) and the noble 
viscount (Melbourne), the Secretary for the Home Department, and several other 

istinguished individuals, the advocates and supporters of education. Ihave 
already said that there were in the assembly youths of every age, down to boys 
of 14. I had occasion in the course weed ernest to mention the name of 
Oxford and of Cambridge. They were received with unmixed applause. I spoke 
in praise of them, and there was not on that occasion, even during the greatest 
hilarity of the evening, one indecent expression which could in any way refer to 
those learned bodies. (Hear, hear.) But, my lords, they order things wanmetags: Br 
the banks of the Isis. (A laugh.) In the cool retreats and shady bowers which 
the muses haunt along the margin of that classic stream we have recently had a very 
different exhibition. There we heard expressions of feeling, not in the hilarity 
of the evening, but in'the cool of the morning, when the head was free frome 
kind of vapour, save that which might remain from theological controversy, of 
feelings not restrained by the e of royal and illustrious dukes, noble peers 
and senators, archbishops and bishops, heads of colleges, and rev. doctors of divi- 
nity. ‘I say on that occasion there was kept up an ancient, and I may add an 
infinitely harmless custom, of showing their respect or the contrary for certain 
names or authorities, which were proclaimed in the ebullition of the moment. 
My lords, I do not blame this. I think it harmless that certain names should 
have been put forth to excite the approval or disapprobation, as the case might be, 
of those present. I was placed among the latter, but of that I do not complain, 
for I feel that I was in very good company, and a others, in the company of 
one who is as great an ornament to the University of Oxford as he is to that right 
rev. bench. I repeat, my lords, that I consider all this very harmless, and I 
mention it only to show that I am not bound by any allegiance to Oxford. At 
the same time [ have not said any thing against it, nor any thing which could 
bear the interpretation that I have a wish to pull down the Universities. My 
observations were directed, and my objections were made, to the mode of sub- 
scription to the thirty-nine articles, and to the interpretation put upon that sub. 
scription by the right rev. prelate. I commented upon it, as _ ay will 
recollect, at the time ; and upon that comment the right rev. prelate having thought 
proper to introduce again to your lordships the same doctrine, I thought it my 
duty to reply. This,then, is my answer to the charges of the noble duke, who 
accuses me of getting up a debate on the presentation of a petition, and of at- 
tempting to pull down the Universities. 

_ The petition was then ordered to lie on the table. 








Lorp Ropwey’s Apvice to a First Lornp or Tak ADMIRALTY. 


For God's sake never suffer your mind to be prejudiced against any officer till 
you are perfectly assured of his real character, and be upon your guard against 
such as may attempt to traduce a brother-officer behind bis back. Be very cau- 
tious how you-take the character of one officer from another, or believe any ill for 
his prejudice. Sea-officers in general are too apt to be censor.ous—they are 
partial to those who have sailed with them, and frequently most grossly unjust to 
others, merely because they are strangers, and have been serving in a different part 
of the world to themselves. Do them all justice, and suffer no Admiral or any 
other person to deprive you of their affection. Be yourself their patron, and con- 
vince them that you have no partiality but for such as have and are willing to do 
their duty to their King and Mites, rs will give you the good will of all me- 
ritorious officers —Lord Rodney's Letters. ; 
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LETTERS ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR. 





PRACTICE OF PAYING MEN IN GROUPS PRODUCTIVE OF 
INCREASED DRUNKENNESS. bat 
Sir, Manchester, June, 1834, . i 
It is with no small degree of pleasure I bave read your able speech. on 
the causes and prevention of Intemperance. I trouble you with this, to call-your 
attention to a practice which in this quarter, and in many others, has contributed 
no little to promote habits of Intemperance among the working people. The prac- 
tice to which I allude is, that of masters who employ a large number of hands, 
paying a whole room together, or what is technically called “linking.” This 
sends every man (and in many cases women and children) to the publie-house, as 
a matter of necessity, to get their wages. ¥ 
When I was an operative spinner, our system was this: We selected 
public-house which we called our “ pay-table.” There we had.to get change to 
y our piecers (children who assist in the operation of spinning cotton yarn). 
For that accommodation, we were obliged to nes certain sum weekly to the 
landlord, which was 1s. If we chose, we could have liquor. to that amount, but 
it must be drunk in the house. By this system, we were compelled to go to this 
house every Friday night for change, to pay our piecers with.on Saturday morn- 
ing, and to go again on Saturday night to receive our wages, and settle with the 
landlord for the ehange we had had on the previous evening. This took two 
nights out of every seven, which we were compelled to spend in the-tayern. But 
what was wotse than all, we have been frequently kept from four o'clock in the 
afternoon, when we finished work, on the Saturday, till eight and nine o’cloek, 
before we could get our wages. By this time many had got through their shilling’s- 
worth, and something more. I have often seen 2s. and 3s. spent in this way by 
men waiting for their money ; that is, waiting till the man whose turn it was to 
attend at the counting-house for the “bill” (the room’s wages), should appear 
with the money. On one oceasion myself and four others had our wages run 
away with by the man whose turn it was to draw it. This has frequently 
oecurred, setoastes 
But the principal evil of this system I take to consist in this ; that no matte 
how little disposed aman may be to go to a public-house, this system drags him 
te it so regularly, that in time it becomes a settled habit, which it is exceedingly 
difficult to break off 1 know this by experience; for it required no small degree 
of determination, and, I may say, moral courage, to escape from the consequences 
of this system, four years ago, when I resolved never again to taste intoxicating 
liquors, except by way of medicine ; which resolution, 1 am pleased to say, up to 
this time I have kept. This system still prevails to a frightful extent in this 
district, and, I believe, in most others where manufacturing is carried on. 
I am, Sir, very respectfully yours, &c. 


JOHN DOHERTY. 





ALLEGED DANGER OF ALLOWING RELIGIOUS MEETINGS 
WITH CLOSED DOORS. 


Srr, Gray's Inn, May, 1834. 

T was much surprised to see your name in the majority with those who 
voted for the second reading of Mr. Hardy’s bill, for repealing the penalties im- 
posed on an assembly of more than twenty persons meeting with closed doors 
in any private house or unlicensed place for public worship. 1 cannot but think 
that you had an erroneous impression of the nature of the question. Were it a 
question whether individuals might be allowed to worship without molestation 
as their consciences dictate, religious liberty would demand that such penalties 
should be immediately removed ; but the question is of a totally different nature. 
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It is, whether secret societies shall be permitted to meet under the avowed pur- 
pose of religious worship. Surely there are no religionists who are as or 
afraid to exercise the rites and duties which are enjoined by their belief im public. 
If so, it may be justly suspected, that “ they love darkness better than light, be- 
cause their deeds are evil.” 
~ When there is not the slightest ce pe in obtaining a licence, there is no, un- 
just demand in requiring it, since it is only an assurance that the society is re 
meeting for its avowed object. But, there is, however, a numerous class of re- 
ligious fanatics, who are more and more thrusting themselves and their doctrines 
into the sanctuaries of private life, who destroy the peace of families, and the hap- 
piness of individuals, by working on the excited feelings of the ignorant and 
sentimental ; and against such persons oné protection will be removed’ by this 
bill. What will hinder the assemblage of persons for illegal Lid ara for com- 
binations, subversive of order and government, under a pretext which may be'so 
easily adopted? What will prevent the enacting of performances, not unlike the 
Eleusynian mysteries of old, under the cloak of a religious meeting? Private 
dwellings will become sanctuaries wherein the lawless traitorand the mad fanatic 
may work their dangerous p es with impunity. Believe me, no assembly of 
persons, truly anxious to worship God in spirit and in troth, will require the doors 
to be closed on their tdevotional meetings. They can have nothing to fear from 
publicity, and nothing to gain from secrecy. It is only by persons who are not 
prenesy in the purity of their motives, that such a restriction will be felt to be 
some. 

If the bill should , which there is reason to anticipate, and the re- 
sults above ‘feared follow, it will be because public sense and ‘public 
opinion will prevent them, and it will prove that while the act’ imposing the 
penalties was an ummecessary safeguard, the repeal was an equally unnecessary 
relief. ‘Trusting that you will reconsider your opinion, as expressed by your 
vote, 

T remain, Sir, yours respectfully, 


A FRIEND TO RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 


{We have reconsidered this subject, and we can see no danger in permitting 
any man to invite 500 persons to his house, and engaging in preaching or prayer, 
or political discussion, just as he sees fit, and closing his doors, and keeping them 
closed as long as he pleases. When any overt acts of treason or breaches of the 
public peace are committed it is time enough to interfere. We.would. have! no 
restraint whatever, on the utmost freedom of ‘meeting in any numbers, and 
speaking on any subject with closed doors or open doors, justas jes thought 
best. Our Correspondent may think otherwise, and yet we may both be sinceré.m 
our opinions. } 


DEBTS CONTRACTED FOR SPIRIT-DRINKING OUGHT NOT TO 
BE RECOVERABLE BY LAW. bss 
Srr, Liverpool, Junc, 1834. 

_ Observing with much satisfaction the accedence of the House of 
Commons to your motion for an inquiry into the prevailing causes of Drunken 
ness, So much and so fearfully increasing t the United Kingdom, f 
consider it the duty of every individaal wishing well to the commanity ati large, 
and feeling more particularly the necessity of checking (so far as human means 
can devise) this degrading and demoralizing vice with its concomitant train of 
evils, to aid this end rte a. to the Committee any particular species of 
evil arising from any prevailing cause, coming under their own immediate ob~ 
servation 


T have, Sit, taken the Liberty, from the aove cousideration, of suggesting 0 
of evil, and which, considered in connexion with the on 
has a most injurious and destructive effect not upon the moral habits of 
those addicted to drankenness; but of heads-of- ies to their wives and ehil- 
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dren also, in a pecuniary point.of view. The.evil I wish more particularly to 
pews out to the Committee is fthis: That the poor labourer and mechanic are 
requently encouraged by the licensed vietuallers and_beer-sellers to indulge in 
acts of drunkenness, from an apparent easy. indulgence of credit. by these ale- 
venders and gin-sellers ; and very frequently they are kept im a continual state 
of inebriation for several days together upon this system, while their families are 
starving at home; but the evil does not end here. After a considerable. score 
has thus been run up (which in many instances far exceeds the quantity of liquor 
consumed, as the drunken man is not in a state to keep correct accounts), and the 
day of reckoning comes, the wife, and probably a young family dependent, upon, 
her exertions for support, is made acquainted with the husband’s debt for ale. or 
spirits by the venders, which, in connexion with his previous indolent habits, 
frequently brought on from the above cause, she finds herself not in,a situation to 
discharge. A summons from the Court of Requests is the consequence, and 
should the wife be ina situation to pay by instalments, it frequently puts her to, 
great inconvenience and distress, and she is often obliged to pawn some useful 
article of dress or furniture to liquidate this obnoxious debt. But it is more, 
frequently the case that by a repetition of similar calls upon the wife, her 
resources are exhausted, an execution upon what little remaining furniture is left 
is the consequence, and thus every thing is swept away, and the whole family 
consigned to the workhouse. 

I have endeavoured, though feebly, to point out one particular source of a 
growing evil, although I must say I wish I could as easily suggest a remedy.. 
The only effective one that at present strikes me is, that the publican who 
encourages this species of trade shall be debarred all legal claim of recovering 
debts so contracted. 

I remain, Sir, 
A WELL-WISHER. 





OBSERVATIONS ON THE CLAUSES RELATING TO BASTARDS 
IN THE NEW POOR LAW BILL. 


Sir, Sheffield, May, 1834. 

I take the liberty to address you on the annexed clauses of “the Bill 
for the amendment and better administration’ of the Laws relating t6 the Poor’ in’ 
England and Wales,” and to express the opinion of the overseers of the poor of 
Sheffield on the subject. * 

It would appear from the Commissioners’ Report that the 69th and following 
clauses are introduced for the purpose of effecting greater morality on the part of 
the female, and a saving to the parish by a discontinuance of the relief'to illegi- 
timate children. This is to be done by, 

ist, Relieving the putative father from liability, and both father and mother 
from punishment; 2d, by requiring the mother to maintain her illegitimate 
offspring ; and 3d, by extending the liability of the mother to her parents. 

It is presumed that these clauses will not have the effect of reducing the num- 
ber of illegitimate children ; for although they may have a tendency to make the 
female more. cautious, they encourage the man to be less so, and it is well known 
that of the two parties the man is generally speaking more afraid of conse- 
quences at present than his guilty partner. ; 

It may be said that the alteration will prevent a great deal of perjury ; probab! 
it may in some degree, but I am convinced that false swearing pens nt in 
this part of the country than is generally supposed; and further, that the aban- 
doned female who would fix an innocent man with the maintenance of her child 
would not hesitate to commit infanticide. _The commissioners who recommend 
the present measures, appear to rely mainly on the liability of the mother and the 
parents as a preventive ; this we are afraid will not effect the object, In the 
cases receiving relief for their illegitimate children in Sheffield, and which, 


by-the-by is not sufficient to maintain them, not one mother in six is in a situa< 
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tion to provide wholly for the child,’and not one grand parent (on the mother’s 
side) in twenty would be found to be “competent” and liable to an order under 
the statute’ of Elizabeth; consequently, the greater part of the illegitimate children 
would be chaigeable'to the parish, and the mother would not be liable to punish- 
nient’even if'she had a dozen bastards. i clea Di 

Tn a pecuniary point of view, it might easily be shown that the alteration would. 
occasion considerable losg to this borough, We, are at present paying im) the 


‘ township of Sheffield about 14002, per annum, and receiving, 12001. from. the 


fathers, and the Viability of the mothers and grand-parents in all,, probability. 
would not reduce the expenditure more than 200/. or, 3004... The other townships: 
pre their proportion, the loss to the borough may be. estimated at 1500/, 
annually. ; , 909 

I will now shortly express the feeling of the overseers of the township of Shef 
field (and I might, [ believe, add that of the borough), “ thatthe repeal of the 
laws, requiring the fathers of illegitimate children to provide for. their mainte- 
nance, and. thus casting the burden thereof in the first instance onthe mother, 
and in the case of her inability on the parish, is unjust in principle, because/it 
taxes one of the delinquent parties only, is calculated to. encourage licentiousness’ 
in men, and to add very materially to the. parochial burden; whilst, the female 
deprived of assistance and left to struggle with poverty might.be tempted-to 
relieve herself from the effects of her frailty by the destruction, of her. offspring,” | 

If such are your sentiments, I make no doubt that. you will throw impedi- 
ments in the way of these clauses becoming the law of the land, asomay appeat 
to you the most advisable under the circumstances. tit gagativeod: 

I beg pardon for troubling you with this Letter; and am, Sir, your most 
obedient servant, 


GEORGE CROSSLAND, Vestry Clerk. 


[We so entirely concur in the justice of these views, that we give them the 
utmost publicity, in the hope that. by. this means, they may be read by many of, 
the Members of botli Houses, and engage their attention, to the subject— 
Eptror. }—This Letter-and Note-have been in type several ‘weeks. 


Pee 





DRUNKENNESS. IN: SCOTLAND—SMUGGLING SPIRITS ‘ENTO * 
| iain as. os iain emer omelet 
Sir, __ Dundee, May, 1834, 

When we look at the dense and overwhelming population of this town: 
of Dundee, and consider of what excitable and inflammatory materials it is com- 
sed, it is impossible to think of our dangerous situation without hotror ;. but 
1ow is that horror increased when mhikes # now selling here at 1d. a glass, and 
when any stoutish man may get himself drunk for 4d. ‘What a kinduess to the 
lower ordets would it be if Government would only make the duty the same ota 
England, what a prevention of crime and misery in this town alone, and what a 
safeguard to the public peace, .as well as of lives and» property would it be, 
besides.what an advantage to the revenue, for Government is little aware of the” 
enormous quantities of whiskey that'is constantly finding’ its way into England” 
by means of the numerous -vessels of all: sorts that trade along het shores’; 
besides what goes from Leith in the to of brandy and’rum, ird of or 
and more.is composed of whiskey, it.is a very great hardship upon i 
dealers across the border, who loudly complain of the evil, which they: call leapt 
smuggling, and. which I have reason, to. believe is carried on to a considerable, 
nay, an enormous extent. i Paterg Ke a 
eopih coer Lam, your sincere friend, © - eitet Shiaitlie 
. | ak cee 
P.S. Whiskey duty is, I think, $s. 2d.; rum 9s.;:and: brandy 22s. 6d; See’ 
what a temptation ta mix the cheaper with the dearer article is here presented 1 ' 
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IMMORALITY OF GOVERNMENT ONE OF THE LEADING CAUSES 
OF IMMORALITY IN THE PEOPLE. 
Sir, _ York, May, 1834. 

In the lamentations of the newspapers on the immorality and degrada- 
tion of the working classes I join. I cannot, however, impute all the mischief to 
want of education, to drunkenness, and inattention to religious duties, as our 
public writers are disposed to do. Maladministration of the Poor Laws has 
also tended to produce this deplorable state of the industrious acai of the com- 
munity ; but that utter disregard of common honesty which distinguishes our 
legislation, has done more to demoralize the great body of the people than all the 
causes before specified. How cana nation be expected to be virtuous under a 
Government which only legislates for the landed and monied interest—in other 
words, sacrificing the millions for the advantage of the few—plundering the pro- 
ductive for the benefit of the non-productive class? Are not Peel's Cu 
Bill, the Corn Laws, and the Legacy Tax, from the operation of which land is 
exempted, a disgrace to any country? And what are such partial laws as those 
which exempt farm-houses from the House Tax? which require a less stamp on 
farming stock when insured than on other kinds of ? and which enable 
a landlord to distrain as if rent were a more sacred debt than any other obliga- 
tion? What are all these but a species of legislation to serve the landlord at the 
expense of other interests? Then, look at pensions granted for vice, and a 
Church Establishment which actually sets decency at defiance. Depend upon 
it, the Government must reform before the people can be amended, and through 
you and similar Members of Parliament I hope to see the reformation made. 

1 am, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 
A CONSTANT READER, 


|| We agree with our Correspondent in thinking that the loose morality of our 
Government and the aristocracy, not to say the open violation of every principle 
of justice in many parts of the conduct of both—added to the utter disregard of 
conscientious obligations in the grasping demands of the Church—have largely 
contributed to the demoralization of umbler classes. But we almost despair 
of any great change for the better till the composition of the Legislature is 
entirely changed, and the institutions of the country greatly altered from their 
present hereditary and aristocratical form; and, above all, till the religious esta- 
blishments of the country are placed upon an equal footing ; for on the privileges 
of the Church hang many others that will fall with them.]|—Eptror. 








DIVISIONS OF THE HOUSE. 


ABOLITION OF THE PUNISHMENT OF DEATH. 
Minority of 39, Teller included, who, at3 o’clock in the morning of June 19, voted in 
veut of the Abolition of the Punishment of Death in cases of Robbery. 








Aglionby, H. A, Hawes, B. OReilly, W. Strickland, Sir G. 
Biamire, W. Hodges, T. L. O'Connell, J. Thicknesse, R. 
Brotherton, J. Howard, E.G.8. _ Price, Sir R. Vigors, N. A. 
Cayley, E. Johnston, J. Penleaze, J. 8. Wason, R. 
Clive, H. B, Langdale, Hon,C, Pryme, G. Young, G.F. 
Ewart, W. Lioyd, J. H. Ruthven, E. yee 
Evans, W. Morpeth, Lord Russell, Lord C, Teller. 
Harland, W. Martin, J. Shawe, R. N, Lennard, T, B. 
BEER BILL, 


Minority of 24, Teller included,who, one the 19th of June, voted for Mr. Warbarton’s 
motion, to leave out that part of the first clause of the amended Beer ‘Bill that pro- 
hibits the sale of beer to be drunk in the house or on the prethises ' 


Aglionby, H. A, Gaskell, D. Palmer, C.F. Trelawney, W. L. 
Attwood, T. Godson, R, Parrott, J. Walter, J. 
Bainbridge, E.T. Grote, G. Potter, R. Wilks, J. 
Beauclerk, Major . Hume, J, — Roche, D. ; 

Blackbume, J. Handley, B. ' Seholefield, J. 


: Teller. - 
Codrington, Sir E, Lowther, Lord Strickland, Sir G. © Warburton, H. 
Fielden, J, O'Reilly, W. 
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POOR LAWS’ AMENDMENT BILL. 
Minority of 29, ‘Teller incladed, who, on the 18th of June, voted in favour of the 
motion of Mr, Jervis, “ that the Commissioners and Justices should not be per- 
mitted te plead the general issue, and give the special matter in evidence.” 


Aglionby, H.-A. Haghes, Hi. O'Brien, €. Thompson, Alderman 
Att eT. Halcomb, J. Pryme, G. Vigors, N. . 
Briscoe, J. Jacob, E. Potter, R. Willoughby, Sir MH. — 
Blackstone, W.S, —_Irton, 8, Peter, W. Young, G Fy 
Blamire, W. Ingham, R. Robinson, G. 
Bethell, R. Lioyd, J. H. Stanley, E. Teller. 
Ewart, W. O’Connell, J. Scholefield, J. Jervis, J. 

| Finn, W, F. O'Connell, M. Tower, C.T. 

' 





a Minority of 30, Tellers included, who, at half-past two o'clock im the morning of the 
a 19th of June, voted for Mr. G. Wood's amendment, that the owners of cottages 
a under the annual valwe of 101, should not be assessed at more than one-half of the 


rental, 
Attwood, T. Hughes, Hi. Philips, M. Torrens, Colonel 
Benett, J. Handley, H. Pryme, G. ‘Thicknesse, R. 
Bolling, W. Jacob, EB. Russell, Lord. Tower, C, T. 
Brotherton, J. O'Connell, M. Rutbven, BE. — Ny Av 
Crawley, S. O'Connell, J, Ruthven, E. S, iloughby, Sir H. 
Dillwyn, L. W. Palmer, C. F. Scrope, P. : 
Egerton, W. T. Palmer, R. Sullivan, R. Teller. 
Forster, C. S, Plumptre, J. Sandor, Lord Wood, G. W. 





Minority of 33, Teller included, who, on the 20th of June, voted for expunging the 
69th and three following clauses in the Poor Laws’ Amendment Bill. 


Brotherton, J. Halcomb, J. Lloyd, J. H. Shawe, R.N, 
Buckingham, J,S,.. Handley, H. O’Cennor, F. Strutt, E, 
Buller, C. Hardy, J, O’ Dwyer, A. C. Tennyson, Rt. Ha.c, 
| i Cobbett, W. Heathcote, J. Ruthven, E. 8. Torrens, Colonel 
: Davenport, J. Hughes, H. Ruthven, E, Tyrell, C, 
5 Fenton, J. Hodges, T. L. Rider, T. Vigors, N. A, 
, % Fielden, J. Jacob, FE. Stuart, Lord D. Walter, J. 
id Finn, W. S. Jervis, J. Scholefield, J. Young, G. F. 
' Gully, J. 





ps re 





Minority of 18, Teller included, who, on the 20th of June; voted for Mr. Cobbett’s 
Amendment to clanse 73 ofthe Poor Laws’ Amendment, Bill. 


a Blake, M. J. Finn, W. F. Maxwell, J. O'Connell, J, 
a Buckingham, J.S, Gaskell, D, O’Connor, F. O’Brien, C, 
Butler, Colonel “Gully, J. O'Connell, D. Ruthven, E. 
£ Cobbett, W. Hodges, W. L. O'Connell, M. Thompson, Ald, 
| Fielden, Jj Heathcote, J, 


Minority of 40, Teller included, who, om the 18tb of June, voted against Mr. Miles's 


Amendment’on the Bastardy Clause. — 


Aglionby, H. A. Fazakerley, J, Parrott, J. Tancred, H. W, 
: Astley, Sir J. Fitzroy, Cond Cc Romilly, E. Throckmortoa, R. 
| ; Bariag, W. B. Folkes, Sir W. Rooper, J.B. odd, R. 
;. Bouverie, Captain’ Fort, J. ' Ryle, J. Trelawney, Sir W. 
Buller, C Goring, H.. D. Seale, Colonel Wedgwood, J. W. 
Calvert, N. Grote, G . Sheppard, T. Whitmore, W. ._. 
Dashwood, G.W. Heron, Sir R. Skipwith, Sir G. Wilbraham, G, 
Divett, E. Hornby, E.P. Stewart, FE. 
Evans, W. Lloyd, J.H. Strickland, Sir G. Teller. 
Evans, G. Locke, W. Strutt, k, Peter, W. 
Ewart, WwW. Martia, J. 
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inority of 23, Tellers included, who, on the 19th of June, voted on Mr. H. Bulwer's 
Minority. of $ _ motion for protection to the Silk Trade. 





DIVISIONS OF THE IIOUSE. 


RIBON TRADE, 


.M. Halford, H. Russell, W. C. Tellers. 
ate hy Lord Martin, T. Sandford, Sir D. Bulwer, H. 
Burrell, Sir C. Miles, = ; —— J. Attwood, T. 
Cayley, E. 8. Norreys, Lor tanley, E. ; 
Dillwyn, L. O'Connell, M. Stuart, Lord D. Paired off, 
Egerton, W. Price, R. Talbot, J. ‘Wilmot, Sir E, For 
Fielden, J. Richards, J. Vincent, Sir F. Sheppard,T. Against 





REFORM BILL. 


Minority of 38, Tellers included, who, on the 19th of June, voted in favour of 
Colonel Evans’s motion, ‘‘ That this House deems it expedient to repeal such 


Clauses of the Reform Bill as have been found to have an unexpected restrictive 
operation, particularly those regarding the payment of Rates and Taxes. 


Attwood, T. Hume, J. O’Dwyer, A.C, | Scholefield, J. 
Bulwer, H. L. Humphery, J. O’Connell, D. Ruthven, E. 8. 
Brotherton, J. Hall, B. O'Connell, J. Ruthven, FE. 
Faithfull, G. Hawes, B. O'Connell, M. Roebuck, J. A. 
Finn, W.F. Jervis, J. Philips, M. Trelawney; Sir W. 
Fielden, J. Leech, A, H. Parrott, J. Vigors, N. A, 
Fitzsimon, C. Lambert, H. Roche, W. Warbarton, H. 
Gaskell, D, Oswald, R.A. Sheil, R. L. Wigney, I. 

Grote, G. Oswald, J. Staveley, F. K. Wilbraham, G. 
Gully, J. 0’ Brien, C. 


IRISH TITHES, 


Minority of 101, Tellers included, who, on the 23d of June, voted in favour of Mr. 
O’Connell's motion, to appropriate the surplus of the Irish tithes to the. purposes 
of public utility.and charity. 


Aglionby, H. A. 
Attwood, T. 
Bainbridge, E. T. 
Rewes, T. 
Buller, C. 
Brotherton, J. 
Barron, H. W. 
Bish, T. 
Buckingham, J.S. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Briggs R. 
Butler, Colonel 
Bellew, R. M, 
Barry, G. 8. 
Blamire, W. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Blake, M. 
Blackburne, J, 
Callaghan, D. 
Chapmen, Mot. 
Clay; W. 
Cookes, I. H. 
Curteis, H B. 
Dashwood, G. HH. 
Davies, Colonel! 
Dodlnn, L, 


Dykes, F. L. B. 
Ewart, W. 
Evans, G, 
Evans, W. 
Faithful, G. 
Finn, W. 
Fitagerrald, I. 
Fielden, J. 
Fitzsimon C. 
Fort, J. 
Fitzgibbon, R. 
Gaskel', D. 
Gillon, W. 
Grote, G. 
Hutt, W. 
Hill, M. D. 
Handley, B. 
Hawkins, J. 
Humphrey, J. 
Hall, B. 
Jacob, E. 
James, W. 
Kennedy, J. 
Lynch, A. 
Lambert, H. 


Lloyd, J. H. 
Lister, E. C, 
Leech, J. 
Martin, J. 
Martia, W, 
Macnamara, F, 


Molesworth, Sir W.. Scholefield, J. 


Nagle, Sir R, 
O'Connor, Don 
O'Connell, D. 
O'Connell, J. 
O'Connell, M. 
O’ Dwyer, A.C. 
O’Brien, C. 
Oswald, T. 
Oswald, R. A. 
Palmer, General 
Pease, J. 
Potter, R. 
Poulter, W, 
Ruthven, E, 
Ruthven, E. 8. 
Roche, W, 
Roche, D. 


' Romilly, E. 





C. Whiting, Beaufort House, Strand. 


Romilly, Jy 
Rippon, C. 
Sharpe, General 
Sullivan, R. 
Strutt, E, 
Sheil, R. I. 


br J. m 
'relawney, Sir W. 
Tooke, Ww. 
turner, W, 
Vigors, N. A. 
Vincent, Sir F, 
Walter, J. 
Walker, C. A, 
Ward, G. H. 
Wallace, R, 
Warburton, H. 
Wilks, J.’ 
Williams, W. A. 
Watkins, L. 


Tellers, 
O'Connell, D. 
Hume, J. 








